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“NeXt Year ? 
Whar’ allead for 1939 ? 


Should business plan on 
upswing? Leveling off? 
Or fall? See B.C. Forbes’ 


factual, fateful analysis 


Dark Horse 


Construction, dark horse 
of industry, vitally af- 
fects all business. Will 
it run strong in 1939? 


Authority answers 


Babson 


Roger Babson, business 


man and churchman, 
airs church’s attack on 
business, tells business 
what to do about it 






































It Will Pay 
You, Loo. 


Cities Service Power Prover service minimizes 
waste, steps up efficiency, cuts costs .... Used 


by thousands of 





To keep fleet motors always at peak operat- 
ing efficiency, Cities Service Oil Company 
has developed Power Prover Service. By 
means of this now-famous service, thousands 
of fleet operators save money. They obtain 
lower fuel and motor-oil consumption, reduce 
operating and insurance expense, minimize 
minor road breakdowns. 


Power Prover Service in your shop will in- 
clude these practical features: 1. An accurate 
machine for the analysis of exhaust gases. 
2. A comprehensive, 23-step testing and ad- 
justing routine by means of patented Cities 
Service tuning tools and precision instru- 
ments used by your own mechanics. 3. Con- 
Listen in every Friday 
evening at 8 o'clock 
(E.S.T.) to the Cities 
Service Radio Concert 


—WEAF and 44 Asso- 
ciated NBC stations. 








fleet operators 





sultation service on the operation and main- 
tenance of your fleet by highly specialized 
Power Prover engineers. 


Power Prover Service has demonstrated its 
value in testing over a million running 
motors. Results reported by users are on 
file and available for your inspection on 
special request. Impressive records of Power 
Prover Service show savings on oil and 
gasolene up to 30%—also impressive savings 
on maintenance and _ repairs — increased 
power, performance and efficiency — hence 
increased profits! 


What the Power Prover does for others, it 
can do for you. Get all the details of this 
money saving service today! Write to 
Cities Service Oil Company, Room 1326, 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York City. 


ERVICE/ OILS AND GASOLENES 
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Engineering _ That's what 


Makes Plymouth Great! 





A Great New Value 


NEW LOWER 
PRICES! 


H oe ei 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT on “‘De 
Luxe’’ at no extra cost — Per- 
fected Remote Control Shifting 
with Auto-Mesh Transmission. 







NEWAMOLA STEEL Coil Springs, 
finest front springing design in 
the industry, give Plymouth a 
wonderful new ride. 





NEW ‘‘SAFETY SIGNAL”’ Speed- 
ometer. Indicator light shows a 
green, amber, or a warning red 
light, according to your speed. 





UST LOOK at the array of great new en- 

gineering advancements Plymouth 
now offers at new lower prices: 

...glamorous new beauty, and new 
streamlined safety headlamps that give 
greatly increased road lighting. 

...thrilling new High-Torque engine 
performance with new economy. 

...a marvelous new ride with Plymouth’s 


Plymouth’s Got It... New “Functional Design’: 


Thrilling New Performance... A Sensational New Ride! 


new Amola Steel Coil Springs and pat- 
ented Floating Power engine mountings. 


...new safety and new driving ease with 
the time-proven,double-action hydraulic 
brakes and new True-Steady steering. 

Easy to own! Your present car will 
probably represent a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered price...with 
the balance in low monthly instalments. 





FA 


ORR re 


le 
“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU WON’T BELIEVE ja 
IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” ie 











THE NEW 1939 PLYMOUTH “DE LUXE” Four-Door Touring Sedan. Go see it today! 





EASY TO 
BUY 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





‘Detroit delivered prices” include front and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare 
wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with indicator on instru- 
ment panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk 
space (19.6 cubic feet). Plymouth ‘‘Roadking”’ models start at $645; ‘De Luxe”’ 
models slightly higher. Prices include all federal taxes. Transportation and 
state, local taxes, if any, not included. See your Plymouth dealer for local de- 
livered prices. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation,Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR, C. B. S. NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., ES. T. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CAR 


NEW “ROADKING” 
NEW “DELUXE” | 
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Metited Alecep tance 


The versatility, readiness, economy 
and cleanliness of Natural Gas have 
won a host of loyal friends for this 
Nature -endowed fuel. Research, 
testing and standardization have 
broadened enormously the services 


which it can perform. 


During the past thirty years the 
marketed production of Natural Gas 
in the United States has increased 
from 0.41 to 2.37 trillion cubic feet 


—nearly a six-fold expansion. 


Adequate reserves, effective market 
development, economical operation, 


favorable technological aspects — 





COLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 


are advantages contributing to the 
vitality of the natural gas business, 
making it an enduring instrument 


of human welfare. 


Every employee in the gas industry 
represents an investment, for plant 
and equipment, of about $37,000, 
exceeding comparable investments 
in the automobile, steel and rail- 


road businesses combined. 


Approximately $5,000,000,000 of 
capital is required to provide service 
to more than 17,000,000 commer- 
cial, industrial and residential gas 


customers throughout the nation. 


Columbia System, besides supplying Natural 
Gas to more than a million home, industrial 
and commercial consumers, serves in excess of 
300,000 users of electric light, heat and power. 
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COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
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What's 
in the Wind 


Have you ever been on the grill at a 
Congressional investigation? Few of 
us have—yet. 


* 


But by the time the “Monopoly Inves- 
tigation”ends, the Rose Bowl may be a 
trifle small to hold the business men 
who have been baptized with fire in a 
Capitol witness chair. And as this big- 
gest—and potentially most important 
—of the generation’s investigations 
gets under way, it’s timely and im- 
portant to get perspective on the sub- 
ject as a whole. 


* 


You'll find an absorbingly interesting 
report on this in your Jan. 1 Fores. 
Some of the intriguing questions it 
takes up are: What do investigations 
cost business, taxpayers, government? 
Are they worth it? What are the rules 
of safe conduct—if any—for business 
men on the Congressional witness 
stand? The answers will surprise you; 
at least, they gave us a jolt. 


* 


Timely, too, is another article coming 
up next time. A few pioneering com- 
panies now make annual reports to 
employees as well as to stockholders— 
with telling effect on employee and 
public relations. 


* 


But it’s no simple job to prepare an 
effective employee report—nor an arti- 
cle on it, either. For months, we’ve 
been working with fifteen companies 
which have done outstandingly effec- 
tive jobs with their employee reports. 
On Jan. 1 you'll have the result. 


* 


Those are only two of the many good 
things in store for Jan. 1. But we want 
to edge in a word about this issue and 
the one of Dec. 1. Do you like the im- 
proved appearance? Many readers 
have already said so. In fact, we've 
been told it’s 1938’s stand-out job of 
magazine re-design.—The Editors. 
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E bet you this: check 

values carefully in the 
current new car crop, and 
you’ll find sound reason for 
putting Buick at the top of 
your 1939 buying list. 


It sparkles with hoped-for features. It’s beau- 
tiful in action as in aspect. It has the brilliant 
behavior of the Dynaflash straight-eight 
engine to lend lustre to its standout style. 


But if you want the bedrock reason why 
Buick gives you so generous a money’ s-worth 
you'll probe deeper than the eye alone can 
see. 


Wou’ll dig down into the essential goodness 
of this car—into the plain rugged merit of 
its metals and its manufacture. 


BUICK 1939 PRICES ARE LOWER 
— lower than last year, lower than you'd expect, 
lower even than some sixes 


Easy on the eye—easy to buy—on General Motors terms! 










Mr. William §&. Knudsen, presi- 
dent of General Motors, is seen here 
hammering homethe* ‘cornerstone’ 
rivet in the General Motors 
building for the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair, where 
Buick and other General 
Motors cars will be 
displayed. 


You’ll look into the precision with which 
it is made, and into the incorruptible care 
lavished on every part. 


For through the years two things have made 
the Buick name sign and symbol of value. 


One is the steadfast insistence on quality in 
every detail—the dedication of all Buick’s re- 
sources to the building of better automobiles. 


The other is the determination to bring such 
better cars to market at the lowest possible 
price. 


This year hammers home this essential truth 
about Buick with double force. 


You have only to drive this glorious car to 
realize that it is in every way better— you 


| have only to look at its price to spot instantly 


its greater value. 
*« * * * 


NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 
%& DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE y& BUICOIL 
TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING yr GREATER VISIBILITY ye HANDISHIFT TRANS- 
MISSION 7% ROOMIER UNISTEEL BODY BY FISHER yr TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 
%& TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES ye CROWN SPRING CLUTCH ¥& “ CATWALK- 
COOLING” ye OPTIONAL REAR AXLE GEAR RATIOS ye FLASH-WAY 
DIRECTION SIGNAL 4 SELF -BANKING KNEE-ACTION FRONT SPRINGING 


"Beuer buy Buick the Beauty!” 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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2-Gine Cdilortilhs 





The next bout, ladies and gentlemen, 
will be between Prosperity and Poli- 
tics. Prosperity should win. 


Prediction: 1939 stock “highs” will 
top 1938’s. 


Dependable employment is impossible 
under undependable political condi- 
tions. 


After all, our “lowest one-third” can’t 
be taken care of unless the other two- 
thirds be given a chance to make ends 
meet—plus. 


Shipbuilding is at floodtide. 


TVA: Terrifically Vulnerable Aspira- 


tion. 


lf Mexico gets away with confiscation 
of American (oil) properties, why not 
other Southern countries? 


America’s aircraft industry is soaring. 


The Government’s Social Security “re- 
serve” can unreservedly be called a 
fraud. Pay-as-you-go would pay. 


By repudiating Austria’s obligations 
held here and elsewhere, Hitler is run- 
ning true to form. 


Prophecy: Business leaders will rise in 
public esteem; autocratic New Dealers 


fall. 


The Governmental umbrella held over 
our cotton producers has benefited for- 
eign producers most. 


Every high-income American works 
mainly for the Government. 


Low inventories inspire high hopes. 


“Spreading wealth” ends in spreading 


poverty. 


Here’s hoping Xmas will inspire New 
Dealers with “Good will toward men!” 


The New Year promises to be some- 
what happier. 
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Addressograph 


THE 





ye 


oF UTILITIES 


In the 93 Cities of 100,000 or More Population 
ADDRESSOGRAPH is used by— 


92 Gas... 90 Electric Light... 86 Water 
Companies, or Municipal Departments... 
and by 2,000 Such Utilities in Other Cities 


VERY business has records of 

names, addresses, property 
items, costs, rates, deductions or 
other data that must be copied, from 
time to time. Such work involves 
many risks of waste and loss of 
good will which Addressograph 
eliminates—completely. 


Addressograph methods prevent 
mistakes. They save time. They end 
confusion. They bring certainty to 
business procedure through com- 
plete and consistent legibility. 

Addressograph work is done in 
typewriter or other type styles, 
through a ribbon, from metal typing 
units that are fire, water and wear 
resisting. All or any part of the 
information carried on the typing 
unit is copied in one swift motion 


— with carbon copies if desired. 

There is an Addressograph ma- 
chine for every existing business 
need. Portable models, hand or 
electrically operated, for small 
jobs; fully automatic, super-speed 
models for large jobs. 


INVESTIGATE! A representative 
near you will be glad to explain 
how you can use Addressograph 
methods profitably. Look for list- 
ing, ““ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY” in principal city tele- 
phone books. Or write direct to 
Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





can profit b 





very Business and Organization y 
Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 








ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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International Half-Ton to One-Ton 
Light Delivery Units come in 3 wheelbase 
lengths to fit all types of retail delivery. 
Ask your, International dealer for full 
information on any International from 
44-ton trucks to heavy-duty six-wheelers. 


OW, at Christmas Time, the stores of America 

again play Santa Claus to the nation. Their vital, 
friendly influence is felt in every community. Crowds 
of holiday shoppers fill their aisles, and “serve the 
customer” is the watchword of the hour. 

It is estimated that the stores of America deliver two 
billion packages a year to the homes of America. A large 
percentage of these packages are crowded into the 
hectic hours of the holiday season. And what a job the 
stores do seeing that this tremendous job is done right! 

In the service end of Christmas selling, International 
Trucks play the role of Santa’s sleigh to perfection just 
as they give star performance the year ’round for mer- 
chants in every merchandising field, Retail establish- 
ments of every kind rely on these famous trucks for 
unfailing delivery service, and they get it. Powerful, 
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flexible and fast, these Light Delivery Units travel their 
routes on schedule at lowest cost per parcel and per mile. 

Thirty-three years of truck-building are concentrated 
in these Light Delivery Internationals. Inthem the stam- 
ina of heavy-duty trucks is combined with the stream- 
styled appearance of luxury motor cars. Asa result, many 
of the biggest retail operators in the country make Inter- 
national Trucks their rolling store fronts, realizing that 
added profit lies indelivering prestige with every package. 

Take stock of your hauling problems now, and in 
1939 let Internationals add the prestige of their looks 
and the economy of their performance to the profits of 
your business. ... Merry Christmas! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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‘CwITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 





Fact and Comment 


THE EDITOR 


Utility Rates Down; Wages, Taxes Up 


National progress and prosperity are generated when 
costs and prices can be lowered and wages increased. Not 
only has the utility industry achieved this, but meanwhile 
it has borne heavier taxes. Your dollar today buys 20% 
less food than in 1913, 35% less clothing, 15% less shelter, 
but no less than 70% more electricity. (See chart on this 
page.) Moreover, the average weekly earnings of em- 
ployees, as compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
have averaged 45.9% higher in the utility industry than 
in manufacturing establishments. Thus: 


Manufacturing Utility % 
Year Wages Wages Higher 
Sh ainlagie cc wrbkematnis $25.26 $31.07 23.0 
Dt tikadnacse sone 23.54 31.50 33.8 
BE kesh nes oheece 21.17 31.56 49.0 
Dias syecinsasaess 17.45 30.26 73.5 
SS ree 17.60 28.72 63.3 
SE 6a Sanna aarneu en 19.12 29.29 Sa.2 
ere 21.03 30.48 44.9 
REG caisiaisyialacs Sayerue'e 22.75 31.68 39.3 
arinnne sieceislo 25.11 33.56 33.6 
9-year average ....... 21.45 30.90 45.9 
ON, SE G0icsdesises 22.17 33.49 51.0 


Strangely enough, although politicians have proclaimed 
holy anxiety to reduce the bills of consumers of electricity 
and gas, they have singled out this very industry for 
abnormal tax burdens. From 1932 to 1937 they have in- 
creased the ratio of taxes to gross revenues by 33%. Total 
taxes paid have soared over 60%. The facts: 


Calendar Total Gross % Ratio 
Years Taxes Revenues Taxes to Gross 
(000,000 omitted) 

ee $205 $1,696 12 

A eee erry 215 1,637 13 
ee ener 243 1,706 14 

SN Gite ceaciwekaas 255 1,777 14 

RP er pre 286 1,903 15 
Katina A ilaneie arin te 330 2,015 16 








Basic Source Data: U.S. Bureau of Labor Stotistics 


Pussc Urniries Foetwicutt’ 





Utility leaders might well pit their performance against 
that of any other basic industry—although motor manu- 
facturers likewise have wrought wonders in reducing prices 
and advancing wages. 

Surely the record here presented provides little excuse 
for governmental persecution and destruction of the utility 
industry, involving the ruination of several million frugal 
individuals and families who invested their savings in 


utility securities—securities approved by political regula- 
tory bodies. 


TVA “Yardstick” Used as Nightstick 


The meretriciousness of the TVA “yardstick” is being 
bared at Washington. The evidence adduced starkly re- 
veals that the purpose of its sponsors is to use it as a 
nightstick, to club investor-owned utility companies. Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, who was summarily dismissed as chair- 
man because he insisted on exposing irregularities in 
TVA’s finances and management, declares that TVA will 
cost taxpayers $3,156,852 annually if present power rates 
are maintained. Among other things, he also declares that 
wages paid by TVA in certain sections are “about the 
lowest in America in that field,” that it grossly under- 
figured actual operating expenses by unfair bookkeeping 
maneuvering, that the rates actually charged are higher 
than represented, that there have been foisted on farmers 
and other consumers more power and electric appliances 
than they can afford. 

Happily, the public are becoming aware of the many 
ugly features of TVA, also aware of the iniquity of pilfer- 
ing money from taxpayers to subsidize unjust governmen- 
tal and municipal competition with established companies 
compelled to pay heavy taxes. The elections left no doubt 
that sentiment has turned against New Deal harassment of 
employment-furnishing (tax-paying) enterprises and in 
favor of affording business and industry reasonable oppor- 
tunity to function on a profit basis and thus restore better 
times and more jobs. 

Yes, the tide has turned. 


Must Not Always Be Micawbers 


Dickens’ famous character, Micawber, was always wait- 
ing for something to turn up. Not without reason, many 
business men have adhered to that attitude all through the 
New Deal. But has the time not come to cast off procras- 
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tination? Admittedly, a new lull has set in, a lull in trade, 
a lull in many industries, a lull in commodities, a lull in 
securities. The excuse? “Let’s wait for the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress and for a line on how the realigned Con- 
gress will act.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt always is unpredictable; but 
surely the mandate delivered by the electorate last month 
should leave little doubt that Congress will act conserva- 
tively, that effective opposition will be mustered against 
any White House recommendations calculated to aggra- 
vate economic conditions and unemployment. 

Too much waiting can bring only woeful results. The 
changed outlook warrants aggressive action. 





To avoid being driven, 
drive yourself. 





Will Monopoly Probes Be Anti? 


If President Roosevelt had exhibited less venom towards 
large employers, the protestations of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, delegated to investigate mo- 
nopolies, that its aims are wholly altruistic, not remotely 
punitive, could be more easily swallowed. 

Whatever else may be said or thought of this latest 
Rooseveltian move, it palpably confers upon the probers 
unlimited license to haul before them any and every em- 
ployer in America and submit them to unlimited question- 
ing. What the upshot will be is not yet discernible, whether 
it will prove one more anti-business maneuver or a con- 
scientious effort to improve our economic-industrial scheme 
of things. 

If the predominating aim of the Administration were 
to demonstrate eagerness to co-operate with employers in 
abolishing uncertainty and hastening economic recovery, 
such a probe could and should have been postponed until 
the nerves of fillers of pay envelopes were somewhat less 
on edge. 

However, we shall see what we shall see. 





Impatience has injured 
many 4@ career. 





No Profit-Sharing Legislation! 


Profit-sharing should be voluntary. Legislation confer- 
ring benefits on profit-sharers would be of questionable 
value—the Federal Government has already injected itself 
quite enough into the affairs of business and industry. 
My conviction is that when New Deal uncertainties cease 
to plague the country and better times return, an increased 
number of corporations and other concerns will inaugu- 
rate some form of special incentive to workers to produce 
maximum results. Why should it not be just as advisable 
to reward workers for unusual achievements as it has been 
found by many organizations to reward managements and 
salesmen for meritorious performances? 

Of course, there are obstacles. As President Lammot du 
Pont, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, told the 
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Senatorial Committee at Washington, “It is difficult to 
share profits without sharing losses.” Accustom wage 
earners to bonuses, and they are likely to feel sore when 
these aren’t earned and paid. As I see it, fixed wage stand- 
ards should be set, standards to be maintained even when 
satisfactory profits are not produced—except, naturally, 
when acute depression necessitates emergency retrench- 
ment. Profit-sharing should be supplementary to reason- 
able wages. 

John L. Lewis called profit-sharing a “snare and delu- 
sion” when testifying before the Senatorial investigators, 
and asserted that the worker wants his day-by-day pay 
and resents “paternalistic generosity.” His attitude is 
readily understandable. He does not want employees to 
feel that their first loyalty is to those who fill their pay 
envelopes. He wants them to look to him as their guardian 
angel. 

It would probably be best for the Government to re- 
frain from granting tax favors to employers practising 
profit-sharing, best to let nature take its course. 





Stick it out and you aren’t 
likely to get stuck. 





Half-A-Loaf Preferable to No Bread 


Something new in finance: Eighty per cent. or more of 
Lehigh Valley Railroad’s bondholders have agreed to ac- 
cept only one-quarter of their interest payments for five 
years, the balance to be paid thereafter—provided condi- 
tions permit. Baltimore & Ohio is seeking to effect a some- 
what similar arrangement. As owner of a few Lehigh 
Valley bonds, I readily subscribed to this arrangement. 
The alternative doubtless would have been receivership, 
with interminable delays, onerous legal costs, and no cer- 
tainty that the outcome would have been at all satisfactory 
to the road’s security owners. Half a loaf—even a quarter 
of a loaf—is better than no bread. 

The New Deal has miserably failed to tackle America’s 
railway transportation problem effectively. It has piled 
heavier and still heavier taxes on our railroads. But that 
is about all. It has sought frantically to do first one thing, 
next another thing, then still something eise, for agricul- 
ture, entailing heavy burdens on taxpayers. But the vastly, 
vitally important railway problem apparently has not wor- 
ried it one iota, this notwithstanding that the railroads 
have been longer and more rigidly under government 
regulation than any other industry. Perhaps the fact that 
there are more farm votes than railway votes explains this 
attitude. 

It is high time, however, that Washington awoke to the 
appalling gravity of the nation’s railway problem. Com- 
petitive forms of transportation have been permitted to do 
as they please. Waterway competition with railroads has 
been and still is heavily subsidized by the Government. 

A new deal has become imperatively necessary. 





Merit eventually finds 


a way. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Just Ahead 


Latest industrial returns (p. 31) re- 
veal some leveling-off in a business rise 
that has soared almost as fast (but not 
yet as far) as the business curve 
plunged a year ago. Behind the figures. 
though, lie signs (noted below) that 
any leveling-off is likely to be tempo- 
rary, perhaps to be welcomed as con- 
solidation of gains. 


Far Ahead 


Year-end stock-taking, new-year fore- 
casting, add up to probability of solid 
progress in 1939—unless there’s major 
European war. For business as a 
whole: Despite many uncertainties, 
definite gains are expectable through 
June at least (p. 12). For construction: 
An $8.6-billions year, $1 billion or 
13% ahead of 1938 (p. 18). For 
stocks: Higher prices than now (p. 
36). For government: Heartening re- 
turn to checks and balances (p. 42). 


No Witch-Hunt? 


Opening of much-feared “Monopoly 
Investigation” fails to confirm dire 
predictions of witch-hunting expedi- 
tion on unprecedentedly grand scale; 
rather, tone is serious, sober, fact-find- 
ing. But business remains skeptical. 
with questioning on controversial busi- 
ness practices just starting. 


New Respect 


Coupled with overtones of Monopoly 
Investigation’s start, other Federal 
Government developments suggest that 
business men’s opinions and counsel 
may from now on be heard with new 
respect. Senate Profit-Sharing Com- 


mittee continues its investigation in 
fact-seeking atmosphere. And for once 
President Roosevelt agrees with impor- 
tant business groups that proposed re- 
armament program should be no 
pump-priming venture, should be fi- 
nanced on strictly pay-as-you-go basis. 


New Projects 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. formal- 
ly opens huge 653-acre Irvin Works 
near Pittsburgh, begun 18 months ago 
when business looked rosy, completed 
when business once more begins to 
take on a rosy hue, at least. Opening 
underlines growing number of current 
and future industrial-construction pro- 
grams now going ahead (p. 12). 


Worth Study 


Conclusions reached by two recent- 
ly-launched studies of critical indus- 
trial problems will be worth close scru- 
tiny when announced: (1) Query of 
investors, by National Association of 
Manufacturers, on “Exactly what im- 
pedes the flow of-new capital into in- 
dustry”; (2) survey of forms and 
workings of collective bargaining in 
the U. S. today, by non-partisan, high- 
ly capable committee set up by Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 


Rising Concern 


Recent swift and drastic shifts in in- 
ternational markets (notably Central 
Europe, Eastern Asia) stir rising tide 
of concern over U. S. foreign trade, 
normally accounting for 10% of all 
U. S. business. National Association of 
Manufacturers, meeting in New York, 
studies its Tariff Committee’s report 
calling for “new analysis of our for- 
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eign trade policy,” naming Canada, 
Latin America as most logical future 
field for foreign sales, purchases of 
raw materials. Meanwhile, Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference (looked to as possible 
partial answer—though at a price—to 
threatened German inroads on U. S. 
sales in Latin America) begins in 
Lima, Peru; and Great Britain joins 
with U. S. in trying to stick a foot into 
China’s open door, now rapidly being 
closed by Japan. 


More Power 


U. S. Supreme Court extends Fed- 
eral sway to utilities selling electricity 
necessary to operation of interstate in- 
dustries, thus perhaps to any company 
selling a necessary product to another 
engaged in interstate commerce (Con- 


solidated Edison of N. Y. decision). 


Showdown Coming 


TVA and private utilities move to- 
ward final showdown as U. S. Supreme 
Court decision on TVA’s right to sell 
power impends; as, on Jan. 3, Con- 
gressional committee now ending hear- 
ings must report on honesty of TVA 
rates as yardstick for private power. 
Meanwhile, one private utility adopts 
TVA rates—at gun-point: National 
Power & Light’s Memphis subsidiary 
takes drastic step as last resort when 
city, proposing to distribute TVA cur- 
rent locally, refuses to offer “fair” 
price for Memphis Power & Light 
properties. And President Wendell 
Willkie of Commonwealth & Southern 
answers TVA’s objections to SEC 
mediation on selling price of C. & S. 
Southern properties with a counter- 
proposal that TVA may find embar- 
rassingly difficult to evade. 
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Future Looks Hopeful 


An authority looks ahead into 1939's first half, analyzes the probabilities for key industries, 


comes up with significant conclusions on the future course of business 





THE AMERICAN people have registered 
their desire for prosperity. Both the 
Administration and Congress are like- 
ly to take heed. 

Prosperity should be attainable. 
Certainly the need for it is infinitely 
more urgent than the need for further 
disruptive legislation. 

Indeed, the need is for constructive 
modification of certain New Deal laws, 
especially the Wagner Labor Act, the 
Social Security Law, anti-utility stat- 
utes, to say nothing of tax and agricul- 
tural enactments. 

If political policies are attuned to 
the public’s will, economic conditions 
are such that it should be feasible to 
improve industry and employment 
very pronouncedly. Admittedly, our 
Federal finances are regrettably over- 
extended; yet I believe our taxation 
burdens could be successfully met if 
reasonable co-operation be established 
between Washington and business, and 
between employers and labor leaders. 

Definite economic progress has been 
made since mid-year. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production has risen from 
76 in May to approximately 100. 

Non-agricultural employment  ex- 
panded 900,000 in four months, and 
the trend continues upwards. 

Consumption of electric power is 
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heading for a new all-time-high mark. 

Railway freight is now making fa- 
vorable comparisons with the declining 
totals of twelve months ago. 

Home-building is running ahead of 
last Fall. Publicly-financed construc- 
tion is expanding notably and heavier 
expenditures are programmed. Last 
month’s total building was the highest 
since 1929. 

The writer has ascertained from 
various corporations that they are 
budgeting very substantial capital ex- 
penditures for 1939; also important 
extensions are already under way. For 
example: 

Commonwealth Edison, Chicago, 

75,000,000 in the next two years; 
Consolidated Edison, New York, $38,- 
000,000 this year and at least equally 
heavy capital expenditures next year; 
Cities Service, $25,000,000 this year, 
another $25,000,000 in 1939; Duke 
Power, several new steam power plants, 
at upwards of $1,000,000 each. 

Socony-Vacuum, eight plants cost- 
ing $24,000,000; Continental Oil, $1,- 
500,000 at Ponca City, Okla.; Humble 
Oil, $1,000,000 in Texas; General 
Foods, $15,000,000; Industrial Rayon 
has opened an $11,500,000 plant in 
Ohio; du Pont and the Celanese Corp. 
announce plans for $7,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 plants respectively, to 
manufacture new synthetic yarns; 
American Viscose, a new $5,000,000 
staple fiber plant in West Virginia. 

Pullman reports $15,000,000 expen- 
ditures on modern lightweight cars 
and plant modernization this year and 
substantially similar investments next 
year; Johns-Manville, three new plants, 
costing approximately $4,000,000; 
Bridgeport Brass, a new $4,500,000 
plant; Eastman Kodak, a six-story ad- 
dition to its Rochester camera works; 
Scott Paper, $2,500,000 for plant ex- 
pansion; Procter & Gamble, a new 
$1,000,000 plant. 

U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Na- 
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tional Steel and Republic Steel are all 
making improvements. Chrysler Corp. 
the other day rolled off the first Dodge 
truck built in a new plant costing sev- 
eral million dollars; General Motors 
has opened a new Fisher Body plant 
at West Trenton, N. J., another for its 
Inland Division at Westfield, N. J., and 
has expanded, for the third time, its 
diesel engine plant in Illinois. 

The far-flung motor industry, which 
oftener than once has led America out 
of depression, is again giving a credit- 
able account of itself. Unlike a year 
ago, most manufacturers have taken 
pains to better and beautify their cars. 
The response thus far has been most 
inspiring. Every prominent company 
has had to step up manufacturing 
schedules and enough orders are on 
hand to insure work during the greater 
part of the Winter, a most gratifying 
development. 

Whereas the steel industry sank to 
less than 29% of production in June, 
better than 60% has lately been 
achieved. This basic industry stands to 
benefit directly from automotive pros- 
perity, increased private and public 
construction, and, of course, from the 
Government’s gigantic armament plans. 
(Incidentally, I do not believe it will 
be necessary for Congress to levy any 
special “armament tax”.) 
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The oil industry will be helped by 
the running of more motor cars and 
by greater general activity, provided 
the latter materializes in coming 
months. 

The tire and rubber industry, al- 
ready on a satisfactory basis, should 
be similarly helped. 

Aircraft concerns, able to fill Gov- 
ernment contracts, are already very 
busy and promise to enjoy a boom 
next year. 

Shipbuilding is flourishing more 





than at any time since the artificial 
war stimulus. The Government’s de- 
termination to revitalize our merchant 
marine spells good times for efficient 
yards. 

Modernized office appliances, which 
now constitute a noteworthy industry, 
have lately been doing well and will 
logically reap their share of whatever 
expansion occurs in trade and indus- 
try. 

The cotton manufacturing industry 
has substantially recovered. 

Shoe manufacturing is healthy; in- 
ventories are low. 

Abundant crops, although they may 
worry New Deal regimenters, have far- 
reaching beneficial effects on industry, 
transportation, on the cost of living. 
The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that farm cash income this year 
will reach $7,625,000,000. Thus far, 
New Dealers have flopped and floun- 
dered in their kaleidoscopic efforts to 
solve farm problems. In time, it is in- 
evitable—unless all history is to be re- 
versed—that there will be a return 
towards normalcy, towards less artifi- 
ciality, towards less Federal “plan- 
ning” and towards allowing natural 
forces to function in harmony with 
fundamental economic laws. 

The Hull trade treaties inescapably 
tread on the toes of some domestic in- 
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dustries, and it may be that these pacts 
should not have extended to every 
country commercial benefits conceded 
to one country in return for specific 
concessions. On the whole, however, 
their longer-term, international fruits 
should do something to hasten the res- 
toration of greater world commerce. It 
certainly has not proved true this year 
that they mean inordinate stimulation 
of imports in comparison with exports. 
In the first ten months of this year we 
ran up a balance of $960,131,000 ex- 
ports—a fact which has had something, 
but far from everything, to do with 
our gold inflow of more than $1,500,- 
000,000 since January 1, and also the 
drop in sterling. 

Our excess bank reserves have 
soared to the unparalleled total of $3,- 
380,000,000 despite all the tightening- 
up of reserve requirements. This means 
that scores of billions of additional 
credit could be extended by banks 


. should circumstances warrant. 


Hopeful Over Coming Months 


I am distinctly hopeful over the out- 
look for the first half of 1939—which 
is far enough for anyone to try to peer 
ahead and plan ahead in these shifting 
times—for these reasons: 

1. The people have elected a more 
conservative Congress. 

2. President Roosevelt is unlikely to 
be able to force through legislation cal- 
culated to injure industry and employ- 
ment, to compete further with private 
enterprise. 

3. Public sentiment having turned 
against the utterly one-sided, strife- 
stirring Wagner Labor Law, modifica- 
tion of it is probable. This should 
hearten the employing classes. 

4. If the Social Security Act be 
broadened, such action promises to be 
accompanied by abolition of the farci- 
cal reserve-building hypocrisy, costly 
to contributing employers and em- 
ployees, and promulgative of govern- 
mental extravagance. 

5. Law-makers may call a halt on 
unbridled WPA expenditures, with 
their poisonously corruptive political 
influence. 

6. Whatever gigantic armament ex- 
penditures President Roosevelt may 
recommend are likely to be endorsed. 
This will act as an industrial and em- 
ployment stimulant temporarily—al- 
though the aftermath is hardly likely 
to be pleasant to taxpayers. 

7. I do not look for sudden, flagrant, 
insane “inflation,” at least not in the 
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nearby future. Of course, appalling an- 
nual Federal deficits, such as the $4,- 
000,000,000 shortage expected this fis- 
cal year, carry inflationary influences. 
But the November elections suggest 
that the people have turned against 
extravagance and in favor of economy. 

8. Foreign political conditions ad- 
mittedly are parlous. Yet, I take a 
hopeful view. Both Hitler and Musso- 
lini have had impressive warnings that 
their people have no stomach for war. 
Moreover, both Germany and Italy are 





in financial straits. Dictators have 
proved readier to bluff and bluster 
than to start bullets whizzing. France, 
having averted a threatened suicidal 
upheaval, should become more com- 
posed, conservative, constructive. Ja- 
pan is wallowing in woes; 1939 may 
see her compelled to modify her ag- 
gression drastically. Russia’s leaders 
are hardly likely to court international 
trouble—and expenditures. Sooner or 
later war in Spain must end. Great 
Britain is rapidly fortifying her mili- 
tary strength, a fact calculated to re- 
strain twisting of the British lion’s tail 
by dictators who have heretofore cap- 
tivated their people by braggadocio. 

9. Progress promises to be made by 
the United States in developing trade 
with the important markets of Latin 
America. 

10. Our “national income,” a nebu- 
lous phrase, is officially estimated for 
1938 at $65,000,000,000, the best since 
1930 with the exception of last year. 
There is warrant for counting upon 
considerably better results in 1939. 

11. The fruits of abundant 1938 
crops will carry into the coming year. 

12. Mercantile inventories are light. 
Even moderate quickening of consump- 
tion will necessitate a scramble for 
goods early in 1939. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Hurricane aftermath: Removing burned-out windings from pump motors, damaged in a flooded central-station basement. (Consolidated Edison photo) 


Utilities Weather the Storm 


PeopLe didn’t know it was coming. 
Whoever heard of a tropical hurricane 
in the North Atlantic states? 

But come it did, a swirling, wild, 
relentless force of wind and water that 
whipped along the Atlantic Coast, 
rammed head-on into Long Island, bat- 
tered its way through all six New Eng- 
land states, and left behind an assorted 
mass of devastation, desolation and 
death. 

For that matter, neither did utility 
men know it was coming. And the 
storm dealt them a double blow. While 
the wind clipped along and ripped 
down power lines and poles in its mad 
dash, accompanying tidal waves 
surged over sea walls and drowned out 
generating equipment. And as power 
petered out, so did electric lights, tele- 
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phone service, radio broadcasts, train 
service—in fact, our very industrial 
life-blood ceased pulsing. 

But no sooner did pilot lights in cen- 
tral stations flash their fearsome green 
(indicating that generators and feed- 
ers had died out) than— 

Up in supervisory offices, system 
engineers hastily scribbled prospective 
load calculations and mapped out 
emergency power connections. Down 
in power plants, crew men battled 
furiously to safeguard generating 
equipment. Out on the road, power 
men worked through wind and water 
and darkness frantically to re-string 
crippled lines while impromptu guards 
stood watch beside dangling wires, pro- 
tecting citizens from their contact. 
And in New York, one of the sections 
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hardest hit, three-and-a-half hours 
after the power petered out it surged 
on again; while in outlying districts 
service was restored as fast as poles 
could be re-set and cables re-strung. 

That was late in September, the first 
day of Autumn. Five weeks later, when 
the German dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia opened our eyes fully to the 
need of eternal preparedness for war, 
persons with the National Defense 
Power Committee declared that within 
the next two years private utilities 
would spend at least as much as $1,- 
000,000,000 for generating equipment 
which could be siphoned at will to pur- 
poses of national defense. 

People readily appreciate the im- 
portance of public utilities to them in 
times of disaster and of war. But what 
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Hurricanes, floods and governmental tidal waves have made the past few years the stormiest in 
the history of public utilities. Which makes their record of management and technical progress. 


as revealed in this report, all the more amazing 


people don’t readily appreciate is what 
public utilities have been doing in their 
interest unobtrusively during the years. 
For instance, take rate reductions. 
People don’t readily appreciate that 
the average residential rate has stepped 
down 21% since 1932 (from 5.57 to 
4.39 cents) because average residential 
kilowatt-hour consumption during that 
very same period has stepped up al- 
most 33% (from 597 to 793 kilowatt 
hours). In other words, while Mr. 
Householder has been paying continu- 
ally less and less for his electricity, he 
has been consuming this current in a 
disproportionately greater amount. 
Utility men point glowingly to this 
21% stepdown in residential rates. 
But perhaps a clearer picture can be 
seen in the fact that residential utility 
rates per kilowatt hour were 9.62 cents 
in 1910, 17 in 1900, and 25 in 1882. 
Similarly on the farm. Revenues per 
kilowatt hour fell from 6.62 cents in 
1932 to 4.72 cents in 1937 in the East- 
ern area (where little or no irrigation 
is involved), and from 1.83 cents to 
1.80 cents in the Western area. And to 
commercial consumers, revenues per 
kilowatt hour declined from 2.26 cents 
in 1932 to 1.72 cents in 1937, or 24%. 
Nor do average residential rates tell 
all. During the past two decades, 
more and more utilities have been 
using promotional rates. Declares C. 
W. Kellogg, president of Edison Elec- 


tric Institute and chairman of Engi- 
neers Public Service Co.: “At present, 
practically every company has one or 
more domestic rates of this type. Be- 
cause of promotional rates, over 80% 
of the household customers now have 
available a rate of 3 cents or less per 
kilowatt hour for electric cooking, and 
more than 40% have available a rate 
of 1.25 cents or less for electric water 
heating.” 

Electricity today performs a greater 
number of services for the typical 
American than ever before. But elec- 





tricity today consumes a smaller pro- 
portion of the typical American’s bud- 
get than ever before. Projected against 
the cost-of-living index conceived by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
average residential rate declined 49.5% 
between 1913 and 1937 while the cost 
of living generally advanced 48.2% in 
that time. 

Today, the residential consumer 
adds up to 22,000,000 people who buy 
17% of kilowatt production and sup- 
ply the industry with 34% of its in- 
come. And stepdown rates are but one 





New and better equipment steadily lifts util- 
ity efficiency. Above, Allis-Chalmers’ Chair- 
man Otto Falk (right) inspects a model of 
the “world’s most efficient” steam power 
plant—Milwaukee Electric’s Port Washing. 
ton unit, which asks only .823 lbs. of coal 
to produce one kilowatt hour. Left: The new 
hydrogen-cooled generators are important 
cost-cutters. (Westinghouse photo) 


of three reasons for the step-up in con- 
sumer use. 

The second reason is the promotion- 
al efforts of the utility industry in sell- 
ing the products of the electrical-equip- 
ment industry. Through such cam- 
paigns, the industry chiefly has been 
promoting pioneering equipment: 
Radios, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and all the other added house- 
hold comforts. Through these cam- 
paigns, the radio has added 79 kilo- 






































watt hours and the refrigerator 157 
kilowatt hours to the average cus- 
tomer’s yearly energy consumption. 
These two products alone account for 
almost two-thirds of the 365-kilowatt- 
hour increase per customer that oc- 
curred between 1926 and 1937. 

Typical of the industry’s promotion- 
al campaigns is the Better Light-Better 
Sight program of the past few years, 
which to date has sold more than 
3,000,000 portable lamps built to TES 
specifications. Currently, the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., of New York is 
winding up its new departure in pro- 
motional campaigns: The $53.25 Bar- 
gain Package of toaster, radio, iron 
and lamp, which sells for $24.50. And 
currently the industry is planning a 
nationwide home-lighting campaign to 
begin next February. 

The third reason for the step-up in 
consumer use is the technological ad- 
vances achieved by the industry dur- 
ing the past seven years—advances 
which run all the way from higher 
pressures and temperatures to new 
alloys and processes. 

Building new equipment and re- 
building old, proving new processes 
and improving those in force, integrat- 
ing systems where feasible and inter- 
connecting transmission lines where 
possible—these have been some of the 
industry’s accomplishments. 


Much Done—More to Do 


On construction, the industry last 
year spent $455,480,000. This nearly 
doubled the $285,000,000 expenditure 
of 1932, but was more than $102,000,- 
000 short of the average spending be- 
tween 1921] and 1937. For while ex- 
penditures for distributing equipment 
have followed the normal increase of 
customers, expenditures on transmis- 
sion and generating equipment have 
lagged far behind. (As a matter of 
fact, some informed observers contend 
that a backlog of $2,000,000,000 in 
deferred construction orders piled up 
during the depression. ) 

Let’s look at some of these pur- 
chases and improvements. 

Of the equipment that has been 
bought, probably the most glamorous 
are those sleek, giant turbine gener- 
ators seddled atop existing equipment. 
These mammoth creatures take high- 
temperature, high-pressure steam with- 
out the need of re-superheating. Once 
the superimposed generators finish 
with the steam, it is churned into the 
older equipment that uses lower tem- 
peratures and pressures. And when the 
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older equipment finishes with the 
steam, it can be sold (as some utilities 
are doing) to industrial companies for 
use all over again. With turbine gen- 
erators, station capacity has stepped up 
40 to 90%. 

To fan these generators’ brows, and 
to cool other rotating machines as well, 
hydrogen is now employed. With hy- 
drogen instead of air to cool the tur- 
bine, for instance, 25% greater output 
is obtained with half the windage 
friction and ventilation losses atten- 
dant with air cooling. 


With Nary a Failure 


Even the older condensing turbines 
have had their share of improvement. 
Typical are the two installed last year 
at the Ford River Rouge plant. Each 
occupies no more space than the ma- 
chine it displaced. But each develops 
110,000 kilowatts to its predecessor’s 
12,500 and each costs 40% less in fuel. 

Boilers, too, have been made more 
efficient. Today, they can withstand 
higher pressures than formerly, and 
absorb much more heat. And within 
these boilers is more scientific control 
of the combustion that continually 
takes place. 

Transformers as well. It is estimated 
that between 1920 and 1937 losses of 
distribution transformers were reduced 
an average 20%, and the average full- 
load losses of power transformers were 
reduced 45%. 

Progress has touched cables, too. 
Paper-insulated cables have been im- 
proved due to better materials and 
better manufacturing. Many oil-filled 
cables, since originally put into service 
some eleven years ago, are reported to 
have met with not a single electrical 
failure. 

To minimize radio interference, util- 
ities now put their insulators, hard- 
ware assemblies and switches to visual 
corona tests, which show up any leak- 
age of current. 

On oil-circuit breakers, the inter- 
rupting time has been cut from eight 
to three cycles. Oil conservators have 
been placed ‘on pole-line hardware to 
minimize ‘bushing failures through 
short circuits. And on pole-line hard- 
ware generally, a host of other im- 
provements has been made. 

Today, relays localize troubled cir- 
cuits. Lightning arrestors now have a 
device that eliminates a breakdown 
whenever they are damaged. And when 
trouble does occur, automatic oscillo- 
graphs immediately plot a course of 
the current and voltage. In that man- 
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ner, breakdowns are localized and 
quickly located. 

Utility communication has under. 
gone great change. Formerly, most 
companies strung their own telephone 
lines directly beneath their power lines, 
but in so doing they picked up noise 
and distortion from the power lines. 
Today, many utilities lease lines from 
the telephone companies. And today, 
utilities can talk to their traveling 
crews via radio. For the FCC has 
granted them use of the high-frequency 
band of 30,000 to 42,000 kilocycles; 
and last March, the Detroit Edison Co. 
made its first emergency call via radio. 

In distribution substations, switch- 
gear and equipment are now encased 
in metal enclosures; while in under- 
ground distribution systems, the fusing 
of mains is now employed and the 
junction box has been junked. Also, in 
underground systems, protective fuses 
now form part of the cable joints in- 
stead of being housed in separate 
boxes, while cable joints themselves 
are no longer soldered but fused. Each 
section of a main is protected by a de- 
vice which helps trouble-shooters spot 
the trouble all the sooner. Smaller 
transformers are now installed directly 
in line manholes, which means fewer 
transformer manholes. And the latest 
manhole covers are lighter than for- 
merly, but equally strong. Even the 
publicly-maligned meter is smaller, 
easier to install and to repair—and 
tamper-proof. 


Obstacles Pile Up 


During the last five years, most in- 
dustries had but one obstacle to sur- 
mount: The Depression. Public util- 
ities had that problem, too; and four 
more in addition, all stemming from 
the same source: The New Deal. 

Today, public utilities face competi- 
tion with the Federal hydroelectric 
projects (which eventually may serve 
20% of the nation’s area and 25% of 
the nation’s population) and competi- 
tion with municipal power projects 
financed through PWA funds. Tomor- 
row, public utilities face reorganization 
of their holding companies on a re- 
gional basis, and loss of some proper- 
ties through forced sale to municipal- 
ities. 

Yet, despite these obstacles, the in- 
dustry can point to these gains be- 
tween 1932 and the beginning of 
1938: 13.8% in number of ultimate 
consumers; 56.0% in kilowatt hours 
sold; 3.2% in kilowatt generating :ca- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Must Church and Business Split? 


Churchmen’s recent attacks on business puzzle and shock church-supporting business men. 


What can they do about it? A leading churchman and business man answers in strong words 


WHETHER I am headed for cheers or 
jeers—I have scheduled a campaign 
this Winter to tell the churches the 
truth about business. And I am here 
laying before the nation’s industrial 
and financial leaders a preview of the 
plans which I shall struggle during the 
coming Winter to carry to church 
groups throughout the country. 

Conditions throughout large areas 
of the globe are rising to a social crisis 
with startling speed. For the days just 
ahead there is hope of something like 
peace, with the possibility of vast 
expansion of business. 

I am taking a longer view, measur- 
able in years rather than days. Here 
in America we are fortunate. But in 
some other parts of the world the 
church is fighting for its life; and 
business likewise is fighting for its life. 

Under these circumstances, surely 
it is a shocking thing that here at 
home our two chief foundations of 
spiritual and material freedom should 
give any signs of splitting apart. 
Rather our religion and economics 
should be growing together in mutual 
resistance to aggressive forces that in 
less fortunate nations are menacing 
alike the religious and the economic 
life. Business men and churchmen need 
each other’s understanding, and active 
afhliations, more than ever before in 
history. 

In a pinch, business can stumble 
along with the minimum of money by 
resorting to such makeshifts as barter. 
When shut off from materials, business 
can contrive to develop substitutes. 
Business, to a surprising extent, can 
replace mechanical labor by machines. 

But business is stopped instantly and 
may be destroyed forever when society 
abandons the basic principles of re- 
ligion and the church. These include 
such fundamentals as sanctity of con- 
tract; honoring of obligations; service 
to the brotherhood of man; justice, law 
and order in human relations; recogni- 
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tion of the individual; validit, of re- 
wards and punishments; perpetual con- 
cern with humanity’s welfare; and 
other essentials proclaimed by the Gos- 
pel of Jesus. 

Organized business cannot survive 
in a Godless, churchless and irreligious 
society. Only on a foundation of ethics 
and morals can our contemporary 
business function at all. Without such 
elemental support, business reverts in- 
to petty huckstering, racketeering, gang 
warfare, guerrilla raids and general 
medieval anarchy. Devastation of relig- 
ious activities, including the churches 
and all which they represent, would 
soon be followed by the complete crash 
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of modern business as we know it. 
Ninety per cent. of the value of pre- 
sent-day capital rests in the social 
character created primarily by the 
churches. 

There is a correlative side of this 
mutual partnership. Why should 
churchmen turn to American business 
leadership rather than stick their heads 
into the snake-dens of the underworld? 
The church has every right to revolt 
against a situation that permits pre- 
ventable poverty to degrade large num- 
bers of people who are able and joy- 
ful to do useful work in the world. 
Chronic unemployment of employables 
is intolerable. I will outdo the churches 
themselves in protest and resistance 
against unnecessary poverty. The 
church also is right in emphasizing 
that only as men’s hearts are changed 
are either labor unions or manufac- 
turers’ associations of much use. 

But the cure is not chaos. We should 
look to our own industrial and finan- 
cial leaders to win our economic bat- 
tles. As far as Communism and rival 
despotisms are concerned, they offer 
to religion and the church no faintest 
hope of temporal salvation; but only 
sure, relentless “liquidation.” 

It looks to me like sheer nonsense 
for the churches to undertake to tell 
an industry how to design its equip- 
ment, handle its materials, schedule its 
labor and administer all its details. 
That sort of childish mischief-making 
is what costs the churches the respect 
and confidence of the business groups. 
I can appreciate in a way the feeling 
of some business men who have 
wanted to retire from the church field 
in disgust at such foolishness. Per- 
sonally I think such retirement is not 
the best answer. Instead of withdraw- 
ing in despair, business men should 
stay in church, and with patience and 
firmness should strive for clearer un- 
derstanding. 

(Continued on page 29) 




















1930's Dark Horse 
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Building, dark horse of industry, will probably set the pace for 1939 business. What will 


that pace be? The consulting economist to top-rank building companies reveals his forecast 


THE BASIC construction industry has 
been aptly called the balance wheel of 
economic life. And not in a decade has 
this important human pursuit been un- 
der such favorable influences as at this 
year-end. 

This is the more promising because 
of all of our key industries none, in 
like measure, has enjoyed the resur- 
gent activity witnessed in 1938; none, 
other than construction, has been able 
to turn in a record of performance 
besting that for 1937. Contrast this 
with a decline exceeding 40% in the 
production of automobiles or a shrink- 
age in steel production in excess of 
45%—and at once the showing in 
1938 of the great construction indus- 
try becomes all the more striking. 

But a mere recital of cold facts is 
not enough, not now at any rate. For 
now, more than ever before, many in- 
tangibles are at work that in their cu- 
mulative influences promise to provide 
form and substance to thousands of 
construction projects still in the re- 
cesses of men’s minds or only in the 
blueprint stages. 

On an increasing scale, the clamor 
for needed relief for the railroads, for 
rapprochement with the utilities, for a 
sound program of national defense, is 
making itself heard. Add to this the 
realities of easier terms of housing- 
mortgage finance; the mounting pres- 
sure of investment funds still a-beg- 
ging; a slum-clearance consciousness 
of growing magnitude; and a slowly 
bettering real-estate picture; and you 
have in the economic firmament just a 
few of the stars that will yet light the 
way to a broader construction activity 
and a more enduring basis for general 
business recovery. 


L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


No, this is not a story of “the com- 
ing building boom,” if by that term 
we mean an early return to the levels 
of the middle 1920’s. Too many hur- 
dies still stand in the way. Rather, it is 
an objective appraisal of the prospects 
of the coming twelve months, in terms 
of realizable results. 

Significant in its bearing on 1939 is 
the fact that newly-planned construc- 
tion of every description reported dur- 
ing 1938 involved estimated coming 
expenditures for structural facilities al- 
most 75% greater than those embraced 
in the planning totals recorded in 1937. 
Of equal import is the fact that of all 
construction work planned during 
1938, only about one-third was actu- 
ally started and prosecuted during the 
year. This assumes real significance 
when you consider that customarily 
about 65% of all planned construction 
finds fruition in completed projects. 

It is true that much of this better- 
ment in contemplated construction has 
its roots in the so-called public lending 
and spending program. But what of 


it? The fact still remains that no im- 
portant class of construction, except- 
ing only commercial and factory build- 
ing types, has failed to show signifi- 
cant planning gains in 1938 over 1937. 

And there is an added fact. Regard- 
less of the source of construction 
money, the performance in the con- 
struction world during 1938, more 
than that in any other, deserves credit 
for arresting the devastating tailspin 
that spiralled general industry earth- 
ward during the latter months of 1937 
and early 1938. The striking resistive 
powers of the recuperating construc- 
tion industry during those breathless 
months of industrial descent did even 
more than that. For to the construction 
industry must go also most of the 
credit for the rout of many of the 
forces that had literally sheared busi- 
ness of its rudder. 

Here we may well stop to take a 
fleeting glimpse of the current picture 
of construction prospects as they ap- 
pear from tens of thousands of blue- 
prints, the country over. For residen- 








NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Private Public 


a $3,400 $2,500 
aren 2,325 3,000 
er 3,140 2,500 
ee 7,883 2.411 
Rs iatisie den 8,250 2,108 





Estimated Construction in the U. S. 


(millions of dollars) 


MAINTENANCE 
Residential All Other — 
$800 $1,900 $8,600 
700 1,600 7,625 
775 1,800 8,215 
820 2,292 13,406 
610 2,039 13,007 


Data: 1925, 1929, from Lowell J. Chawner, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
others from the author. Data include construction work done under contract; non- 
contract work; and all maintenance work, especially by railroads and _ utilities. 
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tial building, the 1938 volume of new 
planning, public and private, embraced 
projects involving estimated expendi- 
tures somewhat in excess of $214 bil- 
lions, for an increase of virtually 50% 
over the 1937 total of planned hous- 
ing. Less than 45% of the total planned 
this year has gotten beyond the blue- 
print stage and into actual execution, 
though in the previous year about 65% 
of the planned total was actually un- 
dertaken. Here is Fact Number One 
that provides a firm basis for further 
significant gains in housing construc- 
tion in 1939. 

Add to this the electrifying influ- 
ences of the 90%-insured FHA mort- 
gage on homes costing less than 
$6,000; the continuing influence of the 
80%-insured mortgage on homes cost- 
ing $6,000 and more; the opening up 
of insured-mortgage facilities by the 
FHA to large-scale investment-housing 
operations on a rental basis; the 
mounting pressure of money in the 
hands of institutional investors, nota- 
bly the life-insurance companies now 
blessed with enabling legislation in 
New York State; and a rising national 
income; and the setting is almost per- 
fect for an increase in housing con- 
struction for the coming year of no 
less than 30%. 

Which means what? 

Using the most reliable figures avail- 
able, those of F. W. Dodge Corp. 
(which unfortunately cover only the 
non-farm area in the territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains), the 1938 vol- 
ume of residential building approxi- 
mated $955 millions, for an increase 
over the previous year of a little more 
than 5%. So far, so good. 

But let us pause long enough to state 
that on the same basis of coverage the 
1939 prospects are still far removed 
from the recorded total of $234 bil- 
lions for 1925, or even of the $2-bil- 
lion mark registered in the fateful New 
Era year, 1929. 

We must pause long enough, too, to 
indicate that roughly $4 billions of 
residential property, largely produced 
during the dizzy twenties, still remain 
in the hands of institutional holders 
for liquidation in the indeterminate 
future, to say nothing at all of the 
100,000 foreclosed homes owned by 
the Federal Government, through its 
Home Owners Loan Corp., that one 
day, we hope, will be liquidated. 

Then, too, the question of the mount- 
ing tax burden on real estate poses a 
problem; but to a large degree this 

(Continued on page 37) 
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What the Construction Industry Will 


Spend for Materials in 1939 


In 1939, construction faces an $8,600,000,000 year. Of this, $3,698,000,- 
000 (43%) will be spent for materials. Here, for the first time anywhere, 
is presented the proportional cost of materials, delivered on the job, for 
construction as a whole. The percentages serve as index numbers for 


future reference. 








ror METAL PRODUCTS Estimated —_% of Total 
Expenditures Expenditures 
eb ewe w es $299,280,000 . 
Plumbing and gas-fitting equipment........ 288,100,000 7.79 
cic chs esata es cae vances 116,960,000 3.16 
Pipe—cast iron, sheet and tube steel........ 79,550,000 2.15 
Hardware, rough and finished............. 44,720,000 1.21 
Metal products (not elsewhere specified)... . . 43,430,000 1.17 
Metal doors, windows and trim............ 40,420,000 1.09 
Ornamental metal work.................-- 31,820,000 86 
Cast iron, miscellaneous, excluding pipe... .. 20,640,000 56 
Metal and wire lath and furring............ 15,050,000 Al 
Wire cable, guards and fencing............ 8,600,000 .23 
ror LUMBER PRODUCTS 
EIN os co stecsecscvacecses 287,240,000 7.77 
EO 116,100,000 3.14 
Wood piling and timber.................. 14,620,000 40 
Lath, shingles and shakes................. 10,320,000 .28 
FoR MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT 
Heating, ventilating, air-conditioning....... 280,360,000 7.58 
Electrical appliances and supplies........... 220,590,000 5.97 
Elevators, dumbwaiters and equipment...... 109,650,000 2.96 
EE I sv secccceccccesccescess 47,300,000 1.28 
Screens, shades, awnings and venetian blinds. 6,020,000 16 
FoR CEMENT, STONE, PLASTER 
Sand, gravel, stone, slag, cinders........... 406,350,000 10.99 
RSETET OEY TE ee ee 346,150,000 9.36 
Cut stone—granite, marble................ 97,610,000 2.64 
aia a a a ie a on 34,400,000 .93 
Concrete and cinder block................ 28,380,000 77 
eee knee end avenue eenes 15,480,000 A2 
EE EESTI OTTO TTS 12,900,000 35 
Ready-mixed concrete.................0- 8,600,000 2 
For BRICK, TILE 
Brick—common, face, fire, paving......... 157,810,000 4.27 
Facing tile, terra cotta, floor and wall tile. . . . 62,350,000 1.69 
Drain tile, vitrified concrete, segment tile cor- 

RE ee ere eee ee 50,310,000 1.36 
ES CRE ee ee 30,530,000 83 
For OTHER PRODUCTS 
Roofing and sheet metal.................. 123,840,000 3.35 
Pali, VOOMMIIIER, HIMES. occ ccc ceccvcces 75,250,000 2.03 
Bituminous paving materials—asphalt, oil,tar 62,350,000 1.69 
I, 6 nv0vs keds eecncercenes 19,350,000 52 
Flooring—finished, not cement, wood, tile.. 16,340,000 44 
Waterproofing materials.................. 9,460,000 25 
EE”. SELLE LD ISLET 59,770,000 1.62 

TOTAL SPENDING FOR MATERIALS....... $3,698,000,000  100.00% 
Direct LaBor Cost ON THE SITE AND 

Compmacrons PROPIT. .......ccccess 4,902,000,000 
ToTAL SPENDING, ALL SOURCES........ $8,600,000,000 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


BY WHATEVER basis human desires 
are classified, the promise of an abun- 
dant life covers virtually all. To the 
spiritual it suggests escape from futil- 
ity; to the sensuous it calls up visions 
of luxury; to the defeated it is a dream 
of success. To the idle it pledges ease; 
to the weary, rest; to the frightened it 
means safety; to the anxious, security ; 
and to the improvident it conjures in- 
exhaustible resources. Persuade a man 
that you can give him the thing he 
most desires and you will be his hero; 
offer him justification for his failures 
and he will be your disciple; assure 
him a boundless supply of “loaves and 
fishes” and he will seek to make you 
king. —Dr. Pau F. CapMan. 


Pursue your object with a cheerful 
countenance. It’s the best short cut we 
know. —TRUMBULL CHEER. 


The doctrine of human equality re- 
poses on this: That there is no man 
really clever who has not found that 
he is stupid. There is no big man who 
has not felt small. Some men never 
feel small; but these are the few men 
who are. —G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Life is worth living better than most 
men live it. —Tue Pick-Up. 


One of the most stupid statements 
made by Communists is that the cap- 
italistic system is a “Profit System.” 
The fact is that it is a “Value System.” 
It increases the value of goods and the 
value of the workers’ time. The capi- 
talistic system has been abolished in 
Russia. As a result, that country has 
the dearest goods and the lowest wages 
in Europe. The capitalistic system puts 
value into both people and goods. 

—HEeErsert N. Casson. 


A little less thought about your 
friends. A little more thought about 
your enemies, so that if possible you 
can convert them into your friends. 
That is a safe rule for living. It is a 
safe rule for business, too. 

—BERNARD LICHTENBERG. 


What is an intelligent man? A man 
who enters with ease and completeness 
into the spirit of things and the inten- 
tion of persons, and who arrives at an 
end by the shortest route. Lucidity and 
suppleness of thought, critical delicacy 
and inventive resource, these are his 
attributes. —AMIEL’s JOURNAL. 


We know accurately only when we 
know little; with knowledge doubt in- 
creases. —GOETHE. 


In Oklahoma City, an organization 
whose 800 members are 70 years old 
or more, are maintaining a “school of 
maturates” to learn how to live to be 
100 years old. Following are the six 
principal rules agreed upon to reach 
that objective: 

Take a walk in the open air each 
day. 

Keep the blood alkalinized by man- 
aged diet. 

Attend church or make a social call 
at least once a week. 

Pursue a personal hobby or light 
daily task. 

Keep cheerful. 

Maintain faith in life, people and 
the Infinite Goodness. 

—SUNSHINE MAGAZINE. 


The wheel of fortune is like a bicycle 
and spins only when you pedal it your- 
self. You can’t coast uphill and no one 
is going to take you up on his handle- 
bars. —Romer’s THINKER. 
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The biggest and best game on earth 
is the game of the Golden Rule. Two 
or more can play at atime. To begin 
the game properly, there is one thing 
you must always remember: You move 
first. Another interesting feature is, 
you do not have to beat to win. You 
win when you make a friend, and the 
only way you can make or hold a 
friend is by first being one. 

—Tue UPuirr. 


The more sand has escaped from 
the hourglass of our life, the clearer 
we should see through it—JEAn Paut. 


Apologizing is a very desperate 
habit—one that is rarely cured. Apol- 
ogy is only egotism, wrong side out. 
Nine times out of ten the first thing 
a man knows of his companion’s short- 
comings is from his apology. It is 
mighty presumptuous on your part to 
suppose that your small failures are of 
so much consequence that you must 
talk about them. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMgs. 


It is easy to dodge our responsibili- 
ties; but we cannot dodge the conse- 
quences of dodging our responsibili- 
ties. —TueE Savincs JouRNAL. 


Competition, as the “life” of trade, 
surely is a tremendous spur to pro- 
gress. Is it not the pursued man or 
business that advances through per- 
sistent effort to keep ahead? The con- 
stant striving to maintain leadership 
ever evolves new ways and means of 
accomplishing more efficiently and 
thus it is the “pursued is the progress- 
ive man.” Put your pursuers on the 


payroll. —W. D. Towanp. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.—Hebrews 
1l:1. 


Sent in by B. H. Barrick, Balti- 
more, Md. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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AT NEW FEATURES 


w truck plant GET THE 5 VITAL ADVANTAGES 


trucks. With these new trucks 
Only Dodge truc 
lowest-price field. 


f new features. 
1 BONDERIZING (Special Rust- appear 
moving billboard to build pres- 


GET ALL THE GRE 


Dodge trucks for 1939 are built in a giant ne 
engineered especially to build 

ards in the lowest-price field. . 

tages in the 


Dodge sets new value stand 
Following are just a few of the dozens © 


ance makes Dodge a 


NEW Larger Cabs — Rust-proofed, for extra strength and longer life. proofing)—Dodge bigger 
rtd massive = ——- NEW Front Bumpers— Special cabs for 1939, bodies, all sheet 
wider, more comfortable: ‘cross-brace” construction for cnetal rust-proofed in new proc- 
NEW Panel Bodies—Handsome, extra strength and rigidity. essing machines at the giant L-head is simplest in de« 
streamline styling; rust-proofed; NEW Gas Tanks — Welded, spring new Dodge truck plant. sign, has fewer parts, yet civ 
suspended. , _— you many extra gas and ol 
eae ea 
5 BRAKES— Dodge has genu- 
ine hydraulic type, fully 


new box-type sidewall bracing 
VALUES . ..SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER 1939 in vital Dodge truck parts. 
e distin- equalized, stop quick yet save 


1939 DODGE TRUCKS ARE REALLY NEW 
STYLING—Dodg 
guished, streamlined 1939 tires and linings. 
EASY BUDGET TERMS ...SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER 


tige for your business. 
ENGINE— Dodge 6-cylinder 








What’s New 


Labor Turnabout 


For years, most labor unions have 
bitterly fought management’s plans to 
install new and more efficient machin- 
ery. “New machines mean fewer jobs,” 
they have claimed. 

But late in November came evidence 
of a drastic change in union thinking 
when representatives of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers (CIO) 
signed new contracts with the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co. affecting 4,000 work- 
ers. Under the terms of the contracts, 
labor actually urges management to 
install new machinery and to keep the 
mills operating at peak efficiency. 

Specifically, according to Roy E. 
Tilles, Gotham’s president, the com- 
pany agrees “to purchase and install 
additional new-type, long-section, high- 
speed machines, if and when business 
conditions, earnings and profits . . . 
shall warrant.” And both company and 
union agree “to work co-operatively to 
obtain the highest possible efficiency 
of operation in all mill departments.” 

Another significant fact about the 
new agreements points to more stable 
operating conditions: For the first 
time in the industry, the contracts will 
run for three years, instead of one. 


“Pay—or Else” 


To retailers worrying about collec- 
tion of overdue charge accounts came 
helpful suggestions late in November 
from Household Finance Corp. 

Outlining the credit practices of re- 
tailers in more than thirty cities, the 
report—“A Community Credit Control 
Policy”—emphasizes that success in 
controlling credit depends on suspend- 
ing charge accounts which have un- 
paid balances. 

Retailers usually have been afraid 
of cutting off credit for fear of scaring 
off buyers. But the report points out 
that this has not occurred in four cities 
where retailers co-operate through a 
credit bureau in giving out credit in- 
formation, suspending overdue ac- 
counts and joining in community-wide 
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in Business 


campaigns for sound credit: policies. 

Cincinnati stores, for example, have 
averaged 40% more collections during 
1936 and 1937 than in 1932 and 1933. 
before their bureau was set up. Down- 
town stores in Detroit report that cus- 
tomers value their charge accounts 
more under the credit-suspension plan. 
Minneapolis reports that average col- 
lections for all monthly charges by 
department stores in 1937 were 65% 
(compared with 47% nationally). 
And Dayton’s stores lifted collections 
to an all-time high in two months when 
they began to suspend overdue charge 
accounts and charge interest on them. 


6-Point Plan 


Late in November, the United States 
Rubber Co. was able to pay its first 
preferred-stock dividend in nearly 
eleven years. The action stamped the 
seal of success on the six-point pro- 
gram for rebuilding a down-and-out 
company that President F. B. Davis Jr. 
(p. 26) set in motion nine years ago: 

1. Simplifying corporate structure. 





In 1929, the company had 123 subsi- 
diary corporations; today, it has forty. 

2. Eliminating out-of-date factories. 
U. S. Rubber’s modernization program 
combined many separate plants into a 
few to create more efficient operations. 

3. Adding new products. The com. 
pany now makes more than 50,000 dif. 
ferent rubber products, including “las. 
tex” (textile yarn made partly of rub. 
ber) and “latex foam” (sponge-like 
rubber material). 

4. Improving dealer relations. 

5. Putting successful laboratory ex. “ 
periments to work in the factory. 

6. Modernizing selling and distribu. 
tion methods. 


Profit-Sharing Tips 

When employers discussed indus. 
trial profit-sharing plans before a Sen. 
ate committee in December. they 
brought out in sharp focus some of 
the pros and cons about the systems 
which now affect nearly 180.000 
workers: 

Pros: Profit-sharing plans increase 
workers’ incentive to cut down waste, 
speed up production, spur sales and 
profits; they add to workers’ incomes 
and encourage thrift; they discourage 
high labor turnover, tend to stabilize 
employment; they improve morale, add 
to workers’ pride in and loyalty to 
their companies. 

Cons: When employees share prof- 
its, they should share losses as well. 
Plans used as substitutes for high 





One answer to C. F. Kettering’s plea, before the Monopoly Investigation, for new job-making 
industries: Officials of B. F. Goodrich Co., at Akron’s “Rubber Ball,” wear synthetic-rubber 
dinner clothes, ties, handkerchiefs, flowers. Left to right: S. B. Robertson, president; T. 6. 
Graham, vice-president; T. B. Tomkinson, controller; J. H. Connors, vice-president 
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wages may bring a disastrous kick- 
back. Then, too, profit-sharing plans 
add uncertainty to workers’ annual in- 
comes, and they benefit everyone in- 
discriminately, whether he has actually 
helped lift profits or not. 


Boon to Building? 


With the construction industry loom- 
ing up as the dark horse of the 1939 
business race (p. 18), the recently-an- 
nounced program of the American 
Standards Association to standardize 
building materials and equipment has 
deep implications for business as a 
whole. 

Any boost to building boosts all in- 
dustry. And the more building wrinkles 
that are ironed out, the more likely it 
is that the building industry will start 
to boom. 

One of building’s most troublesome 
problems is the vast range of sizes and 
shapes of materials and equipment. 
With only some equipment standard- 
ized (such as heating, lighting, plumb- 
ing, kitchen and bathroom fixtures), 
builders have found much waste of 
materials, time and labor when changes 
are made on the building site. 

To discover ways of low-cost build- 
ing, Bemis Industries of Boston, Mass., 
was set up sixteen years ago as a non- 
profit research organization. Last 
Summer, the company submitted plans 
to the A.S.A. to standardize materials 
and to correlate building plans and 
details to fit standardized parts. Late 
in November, at the Association’s an- 





Eighty-one-year-old Chairman Johnson of 


Endicott Johnson Corp. looks over Thanks- | 
giving greeting cards “to our friend, George 


F.,” from 18,000 workers 
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Boundary Changes 
— Financial Changes 


The map of the world changes overnight. The financial map 
of your customers also changes overnight. More than 1,500 
changes in credit rating, alone, are recorded daily. 





No credit manager, however astute, can project infallible 
judgment 30, 60, or 90 days into the future. No fair-minded 
executive expects him to do so. Yet, the vital problem still is -- 
will they or won’t they pay? 


American Credit Insurance 


relieves the credit department of responsibility after goods are 
shipped. It throws a line of defense around your receivables, 
fixing a “boundary line” within which credit losses cannot en- 
croach as long as goods are sold under the terms of the policy. 


“American” reimburses you promptly on delinquencies as 
well as insolvencies. Capital is not only safe, but liquid, too. 
Selling is profitable. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers: Policies are available for all 
classes of debtors. Any “American” representative will gladly 
help analyze your individual needs. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York : J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building . : St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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Radio Brings ALL Music 
To ALL People 


NBC Symphony Orchestra under the direc- \ 
tion of Arturo Toscanini rehearses long hours 
to achieve perfection on the air. (Above... 
the woodwinds rehearse. ) 


(5 Speer RADIO has made outstanding contributions 


to American culture through educational pro- 
grams, great plays, news broadcasts, and other informa- 
tive programs... radio’s supreme contribution is music. 

It is generally conceded that the most brilliant musi- 
cal accomplishment of radio is the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of the great Maestro 
Arturo Toscanini. And this is but one of the musical 
contributions of the National Broadcasting Company, 
a member of the family of RCA. 

RCA Victor, another member of the family, manu- 
factures fine radio instruments. And, through Victor and 
Bluebird Records, RCA Victrolas, and inexpensive RCA 
Victrola Attachments, RCA Victor offers you the oppor- 
tunity to repeat the music you want when you want it. 

Truly...giving you the best in music is one of the major 
considerations of the Radio Corporation of America. 
Whether your tastes run to symphony or swing... you 
can look to RCA at all times for your kind of music. 


Listen to the ‘‘Magic Key of RCA”’ every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. 8.T., on NBC Blue Network 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


National Broadcasting Company e R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America . RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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nual meeting, the plans were endorsed 
and a technical committee was author- 
ized to carry on the work of standard- 
ization. 

As a sample of what standardization 
can do to help an industry, William 
L. Batt, president of SKF Industries 
(Forses, Sept. 15, p. 12), reported at 
the meeting that in one year in the 
automotive industry, “over $800,000,- 
000 were saved for the manufacturers 
. . » because of the large number of 
minor parts which have been standard- 
ized.” 

Meanwhile, another drive for stand- 
ardization came with the report that 
350 makers of oil burners had ap- 
proved an industry-wide plan of test- 
ing oil-burner installations. Following 
the new set of “certified performance” 
standards for gas ranges adopted by 
the American Gas Association last 
Summer, the oil-burner manufacturers’ 
move adds new impetus to household- 
equipment makers’ efforts to standard- 
ize parts, production and performance. 


More Pay Security 


Two new plans for stabilizing work- 
ers’ incomes now add to the efforts of 
employers to solve workers’ Problem 
No. 1—security. 

Early in December, the Germanow- 
Simon Machine Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y. (makers of watch crystals, ther- 
mometers) reported a savings plan 
for helping men laid off in slack sea- 
sons which differs widely from Gen- 
eral Motors’ new benefit plans for 
loans payable in work after re-employ- 
ment (Forses, Dec. 1, p. 15). 

Germanow-Simon’s 150 workers 
have agreed to leave 644% of their 
weekly pay in a savings account. When 
they work forty hours a week, they 
will receive pay for only thirty-seven- 
and-one-half hours. But if orders drop 
and the work-week is cut to thirty-two 
hours, workers will still be paid for 
thirty-seven-and-one-half hours by 
drawing from the savings fund. As a 
further effort to stabilize employment, 
the company is delaying production of 
a new product until other products’ 
sales lag. 

Meanwhile, a service organization— 
the Edwards Motor Co., automobile 
dealers in Delafield, Wis.—now re- 
ports success for a guaranteed-work 
plan, built up over the last four years, 
which covers 75% of the company’s 
employees by three different types of 
contracts: Guaranteed work for one 
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year is given to some workers, for 
three months to others, and for six 
weeks to the remainder of the 75% 
total. The other 25% will be subject to 
lay-off if business slackens. 

All contracts establish a forty-four- 
hour week, one week’s vacation with 
pay and a full month’s pay for any 
discharged worker. And all set a mini- 
mum monthly wage which is guaran- 
teed—80% of the previous monthly 
earnings; should the worker’s pay fall 
behind that amount, the company will 
make up. the difference by loans, to be 
repaid when pay checks rise above the 
guaranteed rate. 

If lay-offs become necessary, work- 
ers will be notified six weeks in ad- 
vance (in the case of the six-week con- 





“News of the Motor World,” 
Norman G. Shidle’s sparkling 
summary of important news 
in the automobile industry, 


will appear in Forses for 
Jan. 1. 











tract holder). or three months in ad- 
vance (in the case of the other two 
groups of contract holders). 

In addition, the company offers 
monthly bonuses to all employees when 
it reports gross profits. In 1937, for 
example, workers received more than 
$30,000 through this plan. 

“Instead of being able to say: “Busi- 
ness is poor and we'll have to lay off 
some of the men,’ ” explains President 
Frank Edwards, “we now have to say, 
‘What are we going to do to get some 
business to keep the men busy?’ 

“In other words, our problem is no 
longer how to get rid of a shop man. 


It’s how we can find a way to use 
him.” 


NEW MEN IN BIG JOBS 
W. W. Sebald, vice-president and 


assistant general manager, has been 
elected a director of the American 
Rolling Co. 

D. W. Harris, vice-president and 
general manager of the Arkansas Nat- 
ural Gas Corp., and L. B. Eichengreen, 
vice-president of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., have been elected to the ex- 
ecutive board of the American Gas 
Association. 

Bertram N. Carvalho has been elect- 
ed president of the Rossia Insurance 
Co. of America, succeeding Carl F. 
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Sturhahn, who resigned as president, 
but continues as chairman of the 
board. 

Avery C. Adams has been elected 
vice-president and assistant general 
salesmanager of Inland Steel Co. 

Laurence G. Payson has been elect- 
ed a director of the Bank of the Man 
hattan Co. 


Charles T. Ruhr has been elected 
vice-president of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
and the Mack Manufacturing Corp. 

George H. Pabst Jr., has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

T. B. Wilson has been elected chair- 
man and a director of Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc. 











This very hour, millions of words are being spoken by 


telephone. Friend talks to friend and two lives are 


happier because of it. 


Greetings and best wishes are exchanged—holiday 


visits arranged— affairs of business transacted. A doctor 


comes quickly in answer to a hurried call. 


And day and night, the country over, these oft- 


repeated words reflect the value of the telephone. . . 


“I’m glad you called.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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T. B. Witson 


Unitep States Rubber used to be 
one of the most loose-jointed, sprawl- 
ing congeries of manufacturing plants 
in America. Its ambitious head, Col- 
onel Samuel P. Colt, bought widely 
rather than well. 

The far-flung, unintegrated enter- 
prise didn’t prove profitable. 

When the du Ponts became inter- 
ested in it, and installed F. B. Davis Jr. 
as president nine years ago, | rea- 
soned that the company would enter a 
new and more profitable era. So, I in- 
vested in its bonds, preferred and com- 
mon stock. It took time for Davis, with 
all his extraordinary ability and her- 
culean energy, to get rid of weeds, 
deadwood and other encumbrances. 

But headway steadily was achieved. 
Bonds which sold under fifty cents on 
the dollar became worth par. Preferred 
shares, which kicked around in the 
“cats and dogs” class for years, today 
command better than $100 each, and 
even the common has sold above 55. 

And, after 11 years, preferred aold- 
ers are now receiving dividends. 

For this, credit belongs to Francis 
Davis. He is still youngish, 55. A giant 
physically, he is a quiet worker who 
has his own peculiar methods. He has 
no desk. In his private office he oper- 
ates at a long director-like table—a 
habit probably born of his engineering 
days. Everything must be ship-shape. 

For pointers on how he has raised 
U.S. Rubber from red to black figures, 
see page 22. 


CouLD you imagine any board of 
directors selecting as the head of a 
corporation a man having not the 
slightest knowledge or experience of 
the organization or the industry? Any 
directorate daring to do such a thing 
would affront its security owners. 

But politicians and political bodies 
have no such scruples. They scorn 
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commonsense, business statesmanship. 
Like kissing, the most important ap- 
pointments go by favor. 

The most flagrant illustration in 
years is furnished by the selection of 
“Lame Duck” Senator McAdoo as 
head of the far-flung Dollar Steamship 
enterprise. Ironically enough, William 
Gibbs McAdoo supported President 
Roosevelt in his contention that United 
States Supreme Court Justices were 
too old to be useful after they reached 
70. But this same gentleman did not 
apply this “yardstick” to himself: He 
felt quite capable of discharging the 
duties of a Senator after hé passed the 
age of 70, and has had no qualms of 
conscience in now accepting a high 
business position at 75. Incidentally, 
the salary of Supreme Court Justices 
is $20,000. McAdoo readily accepts a 
$25,000-a-year salary. 

What are his qualifications for head- 
ing a world-wide steamship enterprise? 
None that you or I could discover, 
even with a microscope. He got inno- 
cent investors to subscribe capital to 
build a railway tunnel between New 
York and New Jersey which went into 
“unostentatious bankruptcy.’’ Like 
many others thwarted in attaining 
business success, he later turned to 
politics, married the daughter of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, cut a wide 
swath for a time in Washington, was 
dropped, hied to California, re-entered 
politics, got himself elected U. S. Sena- 
tor, recently found himself kicked out. 

Reward: A $25,000 job which 
should have been filled by an able, 
practical, experienced shipping man. 
Weird and wonderful are the ways of 
politics and politicians! 


AVIATION is one go-ahead industry. 
Armament orders mean further expan- 
sion for aircraft builders. Flying is 
steadily coming into greater vogue, es- 
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F. B. Davis Jr. 


pecially among executives of corpora- 
tions having plants in different parts 
of the country. 

The bigger a concern grows, the 
bigger must the men be at its head in 
order to pilot it effectively. 

Transcontinental & Western Air’s 
president, Jack Frye, announces the 
election of T. B. Wilson as chairman 
of the board and a director, succeed- 
ing Henry B. du Pont. 

Like most aviation leaders, Wilson 
is well on the sunny side of fifty (46). 
Transportation has been his field and 
forte throughout his notable career. 
Starting with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, he became supervisor of all 
transportation of the system. He or- 
ganized the Southern Pacific Motor 
Transport Co., which was merged 
with the Pacific Greyhound Line, of 
which he was president and operating 
head. He served his country as captain 
in the Signal Corps during the World 
War. His most recent job was with the 
Alaska Steamship Co., in Alaska, 
where he encountered enough hard- 
ships to sap even his titanic frame and 
extraordinary vitality. 

He likes California, golf, the out- 
doors. But he concentrates on driving 
forcefully ahead whatever enterprise 


he heads. 


Every utility security-owner in 
America owes a debt of gratitude to 
Wendell L. Willkie for the valiant fight 
he is putting up against TVA’s nefari- 
ous plot to ruin Commonwealth & 
Southern’s 185,000 stockholders. More: 
If TVA had been allowed, without pro- 
test, to wreak wreck and ruin on in- 
vestor-owned utilities within this area, 
Washington would have been encour- 
aged to visit similar vengeance on 
other utilities and their investors. 

All wrong, wrong as could be! 


—B.CF. 
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AN we still go forward? Will today’s speed records 

be tomorrow’s average speeds? Will buildings soar 
still higher above our city streets? Will even mightier 
liners sail the seas? Almost unbelievable to think that 
today’s magnificent achievements may be surpassed 
... soon! 


But at this very moment, in the laboratories of 
American industry, trained eyes are peering into 
microscopes ... into crucibles of molten metal. And 
every few months comes the announcement of another 
epoch-making advance. An airplane capable of carrying 
more passengers than any predecessor in the sky suc- 
cessfully makes its test flights. A new lighting unit 
which produces illumination practically indistinguish- 
able from daylight is now ready. Television is well on 
its way to join the radio and sound films—yesterday’s 
wonders. These are only a few of the current develop- 
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ments made possible by the use of Nickel and its alloys. 

For this metal Nickel has an almost magic effect on 
other metals. To steels, irons and non-ferrous metals 
the addition of Nickel brings strength, toughness, 
beauty and extra years of service. Nickel alloys are 
used in the vital machinery of the world’s factories... 
in the tiniest gears of airplane motors ...in the giant 
valves of Boulder Dam. Monel, that remarkable alloy, 
inherits its silvery appearance from Nickel, its wear 
resistance and its ability to withstand rust and 
corrosion. 


Scientists of the future will make even sterner 
demands on metal. The splendid accomplishment 
of Nickel alloys today indicates that they will be 
equal to the most difficult tasks that lie ahead. The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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ACT NOW TO SAVE ON INCOME TAXES LATER! 


New Provisions of 1938 Revenue Act Explained in Business Man’s Language 
By Frank H. Shevit In Usable New INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 
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This Time and Money-Saver Available for a Short Time at $1. Mail Coupon Today 


The 1938 Revenue Act includes new provisions governing : 
1. Capital Gains and Losses; 2. Gifts; 3. Capital Stock; 
4. Excess Profits; 5. Estates and Trusts. 


Taxpayers, big and small, individual and corporation, who 
truly understand the changes, may effect, by judicious 
action now, important savings not only on 1938 but on 
1939 income taxes as well! In the case of Capital Gains 
and Losses, the situation demands action before Decem- 
ber 31 of this year—otherwise opportunities to effect sav- 
ings will be gone—although the Account Record Book 
which is included FREE with the “Income Tax Simplifier” 
will prove extremely valuable and useful throughout 1939! 


The changes affecting Capital Gains and Losses are but 
one of the many important new provisions of the 1938 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Revenue Act explained by Frank H. Shevit in his “In- 
come Tax Simplifier”. Order your copy AT ONCE. You 
get for a single dollar not only a clear analysis of the 
significant provisions of the important 1938 Revenue Act 
by a recognized tax authority, but you receive besides: 
1. A unique form for recording comparative Income Tax 
Returns; 2. A digest of employer-employee rights under 
the Social Security Act, and, 3. A special Account Record 
System designed especially from the income tax viewpoint 
to save you time and money in making out returns! 


You can put the “Income Tax Simplifier” to practical and 
profitable use immediately upon receipt. Mail coupon 
TODAY for your copy. Will prove one of the best dollar 
investments you ever made! 


7 BUSINESS BUILDER! The Income Tax Simplifier 


l et een with company name imprinted on cover (avail- 
—— : able on orders of 101 or more) will make a 

| Ship me prepaid Fetes. copies of your INCOME TAX | unique year-round remembrance advertising 

| SIMPLIFIER by Frank H. Shevit. Enclosed is remittance of $........ | piece. Bulk prices and details on request 

l (On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) | vo 

l Name ; eee Position Sok 

| Firm aes enea nt suaale nanan suet - | MAIL COUPON TODAY 

BR eras ine ox AEE ee 
Fe ee ee ee .... State - | WITH SINGLE DOLLAR 
| [7 Please quote prices on bulk order of .. .. copies. | (Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 
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Must Church 


and Business Split? 
(Continued from page 17) 








What, then, can the churches right- 
fully propose to business leaders as a 
fair challenge? 

It is this: 

Business must demonstrate its ca- 
pacity to give every capable man em- 
ployment that will enable him to feed, 
shelter and clothe his family steadily 
and with rising standards of living and 
security. Business men know that they 
can deliver such results for the over- 
whelming majority of industries. In 
the exceptional case where a particular 
industry may be unable to do its part 
toward such a social objective, the 
church is justified in demanding that 
it should be open to nationalization. 
The church should fearlessly fight for 
the under-privileged, and at the same 
time demand justice for those employ- 
ers who are now doing their very best. 

This is the idea which I desire to 
leave with readers of Forses. I urge 
that, instead of consorting with alien 
agitators, church leaders had much 
better turn their hopes and allegiances 
to American business men. 

Such an alliance is natural, mutual 
and inseparable. Any hostile force that 
is powerful enough to overthrow or 
distort our economic structure will 
never leave the church immune. Any 
enemy that blacks out the church will 
soon have industry tied to the cart- 
tail. Church and industry are mutual 
allies, with a common foe. 

As a closing word, after such drastic 
realism, we can well turn to the more 
purely spiritual values which the 
church offers to business men. It furn- 
ishes an inspiration, guidance and joy 
that can be derived from no other 
source. There is an impressive weight 
of testimony on this point from the 
world’s greatest leaders. They not only 
declare the importance of character 
as a factor in national prosperity, but 
they also tell us of the deep personal 
values which they find in prayer and 
worship. 

Hence to support the churches is 
more than a matter of self-survival 
for our business system. Especially if 
such support is not limited to formal 
contributions, but becomes also a per- 
sonal share in the activities of the 
church, the giver is doubly blessed. 
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RIDE IN HEALTHFY 
WARMTH! 


Dnuwe with chear-headed safety! 
REVOLUTIONARY! EXCLUSIVE! .- 
Studebaker’s new 


CENTRAL 


WAIIIUULA A: 








@ FLOOR-LEVEL HEAT FOR ALL PASSENGERS! 
@ FILTERED FRESH AIR FOR DRIVING SAFELY! 
@ NO FOGGING OR FROSTING OF WINDOWS! 


TUDEBAKER’S Climatizer heats the 

whole car—not just the front seat— 
at floor level! That means a warm floor 
throughout the car—and warm feet! 

Studebaker’s Climatizer heats with con- 
stantly fresh, thoroughly filtered air! You 
don’t re-breathe stale, stuffy, noxious air! 
That means level-headed alertness for 
the driver — greater safety! 

Studebaker’s Climatizer also prevents 
windows and windshield from fogging 
and frosting. It’s centrally located under World’s Smartest Car! Acclaimed 
the front seat floor, out of the way. It as such by Europe’s famed designers, com- 
brings in 200 cubic feet offreshairevery pletely equipped with such indispensables 
minute—filters it—heats it—and distrib- 
utes it evenly throughout the car. All pas- 
sengers—rear seat as well as front seat 
—are kept comfortably warm. No drafts, model is a de luxe model at a low stand- 
no dust, no rain or snow! ard-model price. Small down payment— 

The Climatizer is available at small easy C.1.T. terms. The Studebaker Corp., 
added cost only in the 1939 Studebaker. South Bend, Indiana. 
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as automatic hill holder, steering wheel 
gear shift lever, non-slam Hancock rotary 
door latches. Every 1939 Studebakex 
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Tides of Industry 


THE PICTOGRAPH, covering general business conditions throughout the country 


as compared with the same time a year ago, continues to show improvement. 
Although, in general, business is still not as good as it was at this time in 1937, 


many areas are considerably ahead of last year’s levels, and decidedly ahead 
of their position in the Dec. 1 map. As the table under the map shows, the ter- 
ritories marked A are now 9% or more above last year (3% in the Dec. 1 map) 
and the large number of areas marked B are at 95 to 108% of last year. 


THE CHARTS below are based on four- 
week moving averages (in all cases 
except prices) and therefore indicate 
basic trends rather than week-to-week 
fluctuations. The trend which they re- 
veal currently is toward a leveling-off 
of the recent rapid advance. 


Steel Ingot Production 
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Per cent. of capacity 
Steel production fell off slightly in 
the week ended Dec. 5. A seasonal drop 
is normally expected at this time of 
year, however. 


Automobiles Manufactured 
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Thousands 


Automobile production continues to 
climb and is now above the three-year 
average. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 
| 





Thousands 


Railroad carloadings have been fol- 
lowing the usual seasonal decline for 





the past four weeks, but comparison 
with the 1937 trend is still favorable. 


Electric Power Output 
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Electric-power 


output showed a 


sharp rise in the week ended Dec. 3. 


Withdrawals 


Against Bank Deposits 
Outside N. Y. City 





Billions of dollars 


For the first time, the four-week 
average of deposit withdrawals passed 
the 1937 level, week ending Nov. 30. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Including Farm Products 



























































1926 = 100 


While prices of raw materials con- 
tinue to advance, prices of finished 
goods show another decline. 
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“Dental 


services 
$11 500” 


How’s your employee 





He's one of your factory hands, let’s say. Mak- 
ing enough to support his family and pay his 
day-to-day bills. He’s even been able to make a 
down payment on a home. Then comes a heavy 
emergency expense—$115 for work on his wife's 
teeth. How’s he going to pay that bill on his wage? 


He'll probably need a loan—from you or from 
someone else. You may not wish to make it. He 
can hardly go to his friends —they have their 
own expenses. The bank will require collateral 
he doesn’t own or co-signers he can’t get. 


In such a situation Household Finance renders 
financial first aid. From Household wage earners 
can borrow from $20 to $300 on a business-like 
basis and at reasonable cost. Borrowers repay in 
10 to 20 monthly payments which average only 
about 7% of current income. In this way House- 
hold Finance meets the emergency money needs 
of thousands of families without bank credit. 


Thousands learn money management 


Household renders another important service to 
wage earners. Household’s educational program 
in money management and better buymanship 
shows families how to save on daily necessities 
how to get more from limited incomes. Hundreds 
of schools and colleges use Household’s con- 
sumer publications as texts. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about this 
service which helps answer the money problems 
faced by your employees? The coupon will bring 
you further information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 
1878 * Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
os oe St SS A el a a a a ee a ae oe 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-M 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Name........@....-- 





Address 





City. State. 






































FAIRS 


NEW PRODUCTS ... NEW PROFITS 


Business executives who are on the lookout for 


new products to manufacture and sell—new ma- 
terials to work with—and new time- and labor- 
saving equipment will find a trip to the Leipzig 
Trade Fairs this Spring extremely profitable. 


Here at Leipzig in less than one week’s time, you 
cover the merchandise exhibits of some 6,500 
firms, and the engineering and technical displays 
of another 3,300 exhibitors. Your particular lines 
are completely covered by all the important 
manufacturers of the world. Some 34 nations are 
represented among the exhibitors. 


Advance indications already point to an attend- 
ance of more than 305,000 business executives 
and buyers from 72 countries —at the coming 
Spring Fairs in Leipzig, Germany, opening March 
5th. The great majority of these executives have 
attended the Fairs in Leipzig before—a tribute 
to the benefits and competitive advantages to be 
gained by regular attendance. 


Every ‘‘top-flight” business executive should get 
the full details on these important, semi-annual 
international Trade Fairs. Write on your business 
or professional letterhead for Booklet No.51 
describing in detail the Merchandise Fairs—or 
for Booklet No.52 covering the Technical Fairs. 
Our New York Office—or an Honorary Repre- 
sentative near you—will be glad to help you 
determine what these Fairs offer your business. 
There is no obligation. Write today. Leipzig 
Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York. 


General Merchandise Fairs 
March 5th to 10th 


Great Engineering and Building Fairs 
March 5th to 13th 


WRITE FOR THESE BOOKtETS 


ae ‘ 
FOR 7OO YEARS THE 
WORLD’S MARKET PLACE 
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Three Winter-Weather Safeguards 
News of New Products, Materials 


Less Soot—More Heat 


Everyone interested in heating-plant 
efficiency knows that soot cuts down 
heat conductivity by radiation. The 
cleaning of furnaces and boilers, there- 
fore, to remove soot and fly ash is 
essential. And here is news of a new 
suction cleaner that really does the job. 

It is believed to be the first device 
of its kind mounted on a trailer to be 
powered by electricity (the usual 
cleaner of this type in the past has 
been driven by a gasoline engine). 
It is a self-contained unit built into a 
trailer eight feet long, and is driven 
by an a-c repulsion-induction motor. 

An unusual type of fan arrangement 
is used—one set of straight blades of 
small diameter is so arranged that 
high-velocity air movement is obtained 
at the intake with very low power in- 
put. The air is then picked up by a set 
of curved blades of larger diameter. 
The fan is mounted directly on the 
motor shaft. (1-1215) 


Heat-Resisting Roof 


A new type of aluminum-surfaced 
roofing shingle checks the loss of heat 
from transmission through the roofs of 
both factories and homes. 

The shingles are made with new 
ceramic granules that expose their flat 
sides to give a brighter metallic finish, 
the better to reflect heat. In Summer, 
this quality provides protection for the 
asphalt saturant of the roofing, thus 
safeguarding the roof and giving 
greater economy as well as keeping 
the interior cool. 

It has been found, too, we are told, 
that factory lighting may be increased 
by reflection of direct light from the 
aluminum-surfaced roofing through 
skylights and windows, especially in 
the widely-used sawtooth construction 


or on low additions. (2-1215) 


Overshoes for Tires 


Still another Winter-weather con- 
venience is an automobile tire with 
built-in “overshoes.” The tire is cov- 
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ered with hundreds of deep, sharp, 
rubber Winter-traction lugs that grip 
into slush and snow and provide safe 
driving over slippery roads. In the 
Spring, when the snow and slush have 
disappeared, these lugs are buffed off, 
leaving a new silent tread that has 
never touched the ground. (3-1215) 


You Can’t Take It 


Protection of another kind is offered 
the automobile driver—protection 
against theft, in the form of a theft- 
proof nut for the holding brackets of 
automobile lamps. A cylindrical cap 
fits over the nut and rotates freely on 
it. This prevents anyone being able to 
turn the nut until the cap is removed 


by means of a specially-designed tool. 
(4-1215) 


Pencil Magnifier 


Here are two more items for your 
“new-material-old-product” collection: 

The first is a magnifying-“glass”- 
and-pencil combination in which the 
magnifier is made of transparent plas- 
tic. The plastic forms the rear half 
of an ordinary pencil and comes in 
very handy when reading small print, 
as in directories and telephone books. 
You simply place the transparent end 
of your pencil parallel to the line of 
type and immediately it becomes a 
magnifying glass. (5-1215) 


Glass Bag for Anodes 


The second is an anode bag made 
of glass cloth. It is a one-piece, tubular 
bag, solid at one end and protected 
from ravelling at the other by a spe- 
cial process. Advantages: It is flexible, 
will outlast cloth bags, is not affected 
by acids or many alkalis in plating 
solutions. (6-1215) 


—A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Future 


Looks Hopeful 


(Continued from page 13) 














13. The nation’s savings deposits, 
surprisingly enough, have been only 
slightly impaired. 

14. Unfilled needs have accumu- 
lated enormously. 

15. Home-building, financed to the 
extent of 90% by institutional loans 
guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, should expand. 

16. Unconscionable, subsidized Gov- 
ernmental competition against public 
utility companies—and public utility 
investors—has palpably lost popular 
appeal. The TVA “yardstick” is being 
exposed as falling disgracefully short 
of three feet, thirty-six inches. Should 
Congress insist upon a square deal for 
the utility industry, vast capital ex- 
penditures would be released, with vi- 
talizing consequences in many direc- 
tions. This is more than a possibility. 

17. Again, if the Administration and 
Congress should prove able to evolve 
effective help for the nation’s rail 
transportation system, a most vital 
need, capital expenditures on a large 
scale would be promptly sanctioned. 

18. Expansion by durable-goods in- 
dustries would have far-reaching ef- 
fects. 

19. Fear of dictatorship in this 
country is fading. The tide turned 
when the people rose in rebellion 
against permitting President Roose- 
velt to become overlord of the United 
States Supreme Court. Rising of this 
tide was reflected by refusal to allow 
him to arrogate unparalleled powers to 
himself by his “Government Reorgan- 
ization” scheme. The people’s answer 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s vindictive “purge” 
rang the deathknell of all ambitions to 
dictate to American sovereign citi- 
zens. 

20. So, short of major warfare in 
Europe, I feel, despite many uncer- 
tainties, that the United States—rich, 
resourceful, youthful, freedom-loving, 
inherently optimistic—will gain rather 
than lose ground by mid-year. There 
may be a lull temporarily, lasting per- 
haps a couple of months—which 
would not be unhealthy. But the up- 
trend should then reappear. My belief 
is that it will go quite far—farther 
than even most optimists expect. 
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WHEN YOU BUY ANTI-FREEZE 
























It’s heat, not cold, that takes 
measure of an anti-freeze. Any 
kind of anti-freeze can stand cold, 
but “Prestone” anti-freeze can pro- 
tect your car against HEAT too... 
motor heat and those mild spells 
when alcohol-base anti-freezes 
will boil away. 

“Prestone” anti-freeze contains 
no alcohol, will not boil away 
under any driving conditions. Put 
it in today and you are safe, all 
winter long, against the perils of 
freeze-up, boil away and rust-clog- 
ging. All winter long, you can 
SMILE ... let others boil! 

But don’t wait. Get your 
“Prestone” anti-freeze today. 
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DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR 48° COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 
On November 18 a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent (144%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable January 2, 
1939, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 9, 1938. 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


SV. LOUTS 
gust iip, 


Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 











hotel, where service and 














good food are a byword. 
ANOTHER ADVERTISER HOTEL 
TELLS US: 


“... our advertising in FoRBES Cninid 


has brought us a great many 9TH AND WASHINGTON 
M Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
fine companies as customers.” 
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What 4 head por 


STOCKS 


in 1939? 


What unique opportunities ahead? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 

What industries will lead? 

Will bond prices turn down? 


NSWERS to sixteen vital 
questions on business and 
finance —a valuable guide to 
profits in the New Year — are 
contained in the Annual 
UNITED OPINION Forecast 
for 1939. Gives also — 


10 Stocks to Buy 


This forecast includes special list of the 
10 stocks most favored by leading financial 
authorities as offering outstanding profit 
opportunities for early 1939. 


Get the Facts — pree 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION advices yourself, 
we will send you the Annual Forecast 
with list of 10 Stocks for 1939 profits 
without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-70 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 
ee 

















(@imERCIAL Jevesiment Rist 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06) on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, oo COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable January 1, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 10, 
1938. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1938. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer 


November 28 1938 














Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Executives in Finance 
and Industry to Your Company 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


To size up the current market it is 
necessary to go back over some recent 
speculative history. Coming up on its 
sensational June rise the market topped 
out in late July and early August, with 
the Dow-Jones industrial average 
around 145. Then came a meaningless 
sidewise trend until the late September 
war scare tumbled it down to 130. 

The so-called “Peace of Munich” 
brought a boost to 152 in mid-October 
and a further shove late that month up 
to 154. A brief period of post-election 
jubilation topped the October high by 
only 4 points, bringing a closing of 
158-plus on Nov. 12. So far, that 
marks the top of the bull market which 
dates from March 31, when the bear 
market low of 99-minus was set. 

The post-election action of the mar- 
ket was favorable in that the industrial 
average broke out on the upside of a 
line, or narrow range of 6 points, 
which had been more than four weeks 
in the making. But, considering the 
election results, it could hardly have 
been expected to do otherwise. On the 
unfavorable side was the limited ex- 
tent and time duration of the post- 
election advance. On those two counts 
the market gave unmistakable notice 
that it had gone stale. The subsequent 
decline has carried the industrial aver- 
age down to a closing of 146-plus, on 
Nov. 28. At this writing (Dec. 8) the 
market is still in what appears to be 


a temporary corrective down-trend. 
Outside factors influencing the mar- 
ket’s hesitation and retreat largely have 
been fears of devious political maneu- 
vers at home and of the dangerous 
game of power politics in Europe. 
Business is weary and wary of cir- 
cuitous political tactics. Wise to New 
Deal strategy, it suspects that, having 
failed to set up economic planning as 
a holy end by which unholy means 
could be justified, the purpose is now 
to set up war-defense planning as a 
patriotic project to cover further at- 
tempts to grasp power and control. 

On the hopeful side of the picture is 
the known complexion and probable 
temper of the new Congress which will 
convene early in January. There is a 
good chance that it will not swallow 
whole the cooked-up “national defence 
emergency.” 

To sum up: Evidence that the New 
Congress has a will and a mind of its 
own may give business and the mar- 
kets their next lift. Meanwhile, the 
market should find good support 
around 144-145 Dow-Jones industrial. 
The chart suggests a deep area of sup- 
port extending downward from 145. 
and gaining in strength down to the 
140 level, at least. Believing that the 
New Deal has lost its magic and that 
“all the people” will no longer be 
fooled, I would buy stocks around the 
145 level and below. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Utilities Weather 


the Storm 
(Continued from page 16) 








pacity; 45.4% in kilowatt hours gen- 
erated from each kilowatt of capacity; 
and 19.8% in revenues. 

The first four sets of figures are 
readily understandable. But to under- 
stand the fifth—the revenue figures— 
completely, you must pull those figures 
apart. 

Out of the $1,719,000,000 received 
in revenues in 1932 went $205,000,000, 
or 11.9%, in Federal, state and local 
taxes. Out of the $2,055,000,000 rev- 
enues received in 1937 went $330,000,- 
000, or 16.1%, in Federal, state and 
local taxes, according to preliminary 
estimates. In the tax load alone, then, 
there has been a 60% increase in the 
last five years. Thus, to get payload 
figures you must subtract the tax load 
and the wage load and the material- 
cost load and the miscellaneous loads 
from the revenue load. 

What is the test of a good utility? 

The test of a good utility, say utility 
men, lies not in a comparison with 
the tax-free yardsticks of measurement 
financed through Treasury funds. The 
test of a good utility, they say, lies in 
its ability continually to improve ser- 
vice and lower rates with each new 
technological advance. 

Witness the consumption of coal. In 
1920, 3.20 pounds of coal were needed 
to generate one kilowatt hour. In 1932, 
it took one-and-a-half pounds per kilo- 
watt hour. Last year, it took but 1.42 
pounds per kilowatt hour. 

And these are but average figures. 
Today, the most efficient plants pro- 
duce kilowatts at a pound of coal per 
kilowatt hour and less. And tomorrow 
these most efficient figures will be but 
average. 

Thus is the test of a good utility met 
by continued technological progress. 
And thus will private utilities continue 
to meet the test. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


Lignum vitae is the hardest, heaviest 
and closest-grained wood in the world, 
having a density almost equal to iron. 
It is capable of withstanding a work- 
ing pressure of 2,000 lbs. per square 
inch. (Atlantic Log) 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy, the 
securities herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the prospectus, which 
does not constitute an offer by the undersigned or any dealer to sell these 
securities in any State to any person to whom it is unlawful for the 
undersigned or such dealer to make such offer in such State. 


$4,000,000 
Sunray Oil Corporation 


(Incorporated in Delaware) 


5% Interest Bearing Convertible Sinking Fund 
Debenture Shares, Series A 


A Corporate Contractual Obligation of Indebtedness 
without Fixed Maturity 


Price 100% 
($25 per Series A Debenture Share) 
and accrued interest 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


John J. Bergen & Co. 
Limited 
New York 
December 6, 1938. 


Burr & Company, Inc. 









































Security As A Fact... 


Security is a factor that looms large in the calculations of present- 
day utility operation. During the years of development of the art 
there has been a nearer and nearer approach to the standard of 
theoretical perfection in that respect. Accentuation has been on this 
question: Will a unit of equipment put in a certain place to do a 
certain thing, actually accomplish what is expected of it during the 
period that has been assumed as its useful life? 


Incalculable time has been spent in getting the right answer to that 
question with respect to innumerable instruments, appliances and 
appurtenances. As fast as one of them was found incapable of yield- 
ing a dependable answer, it was discarded in favor of another that 
would. 


The final result has been a high degree of security. Utility manage- 
ment today feels that it is safe when it relies on the equipment and 
the personnel it has developed. Its carefully recorded graphs of 
performance confirm that view. 


Inevitably that state of affairs and its translation into terms of ser- 
vice rendered have had their reflection in the popular mind. Cus- 
tomers nowadays look upon a high grade of utility performance as 
accepted fact. They know that, barring emergencies over which man 
has no control, their utility services are at their command when they 
want them, day or night. For the public, too, security has been estab- 
lished as a leading factor in utility service. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Gift Subscriptions to 


FORBES 


lo Begin With This 
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This year give ForBes to those 
business associates, customers, 
and friends you hold in highest 
esteem. From your own use of 
ForsEs you know how appropri- 
ate and discerning your gift will 
be not only now but throughout 
1939! The convenience of com- 
pleting your last-minute gift lists 
at one sitting without shopping 
and bother is an important con- 
sideration to men whose time is 
money. Attractive gift card sent 
with your name as donor. 


Clotshmas Gift Rates 


Expire December 31 


ONE 1-Year Subscription ......... $5.00 
(Regular Price) 
TWO 1-Year Subscriptions ........ $7.50 


(Save $2.50) 

THREE 1-Year Subscriptions ..... $10.00 
(Save $5.00) 

Each Additional 1-Year Subscription $3.00 
(Save $2.00) 


Foreign subscriptions $1.00 a year extra 


Simply FM in Below 
ae i Mail Today 


rc 
Forses, 120 Fifth Avenue, 12-15 
New York, N. Y. 
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j Send one-year gift subscriptions of 
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Investment Punters 


20 Stocks for 


Higher Prices 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


EARNINGS for the first nine months of 
1939 should be considerably better 
than in 1938. Hence, it would seem 
logical to expect that the great major- 
ity of stocks at some time next year 
should be higher than prevailing prices. 
A larger percentage of profit probably 
will be made in the stocks which have 
so far been laggards. Any slowing-up 
in business during the Winter months 
should be temporary, and not serious. 
Of course, any stock market opinion is 
subject to change should unforeseeable 
events arise. 

The reaction in the market was 
caused by profit-taking sales by invest- 
ment trusts and wealthy individuals to 
offset losses taken earlier in the year; 
by the troublesome situation abroad; 
by the caution usually prevalent when 
Congress is about to convene; by the 
fact that many leading stocks already 
had had extensive rises and were over- 
due for a setback (such as U. S. Rub- 
ber, Bethlehem Steel, Allied Chemical, 
du Pont, Dow, Monsanto, Union Car- 
bide, Holland Furnace, Johns-Manville, 
Chrysler, General Motors, U. S. Gyp- 
sum, Ingersoll-Rand, Westinghouse 
Electric, Lone Star Cement, Masonite, 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass). 


Many Still Near Bottom 


Many stocks are still near their bot- 
toms. The agricultural implement and 
fertilizer group, for instance, has been 
dragging near the lows for months. 
These stocks appear to be a purchase 
on a scale down for long-pull holding. 
My recommendations are Case, Inter- 
national Harvester, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical pref. 

Many of the merchandising stocks 
appear to be on the bargain counter, 
such as Barker Bros., Chicago Mail 
Order, Neisner, Lerner. They are still 
close to their lows. 

Oil stocks also appear to be under- 
going accumulation, and their pur- 
chase is recommended, particularly 
Skelly, Socony, Standard Oil of N. J., 
Atlantic Refining, Pacific Western Oil 
(owns large interests in Skelly and 


Tide Water). 
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Railroad equipmert stocks are very 
low, and should ways and means be 
provided for the railroads to make 
much-needed purchases, this group 
might have a considerable advance. 
Pullman is my favorite. 

The important American Smelting 
stock is far behind the averages, and 
appears to be an attractive purchase. 

While the steel industry has to con- 
tend with high labor costs, it is prob- 
able that the demand next year will 
increase greatly. Better earnings seem 
ahead, with perhaps Wheeling Steel 
the best choice. Should the demand 
for automobiles come up to expecta- 
tion, Midland Steel should also profit 


handsomely. 


Four Favorites 


Among favorites of this column in 
the past six months have been New 
York City Omnibus, Niles-Bement- 
Pond, Todd Shipyards, Bayuk Cigars. 
Earnings of these concerns have con- 
tinued excellent—much better than 
average. Bayuk is having the best year 
in its history. With the retirement of 
the preferred stock in sight, increased 
dividends are likely for Bayuk com- 
mon. I recommend purchases. 

My recommendations regarding Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins have been based on 
analysis of the company’s statement, 
audited by the large, reputable firm of 
public accountants, Price, Waterhouse 
& Company. According to this state- 
ment, earnings last year were $1.65 a 
share on the common stock, with cur- 
rent assets of $76,000,000 and liabili- 
ties of $22,000,000. Now that litiga- 
tion has been started, I would prefer 
to suspend judgment until the inside 
facts are revealed. However, I have 
found from experience that whenever 
a company gets into litigation, it is a 
good thing to get out of it, taking 
whatever loss is necessary. 
—December 8. 

* 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Story the Picture Tells 


Chart shows how an industry’s life span has four stages: 
(1) development—(2) rapid growth—(3) stability—(4) 
new development or decline. An industry in its devel- 
opment period is illustrated by Television industry; 
rapid growth period, Chemicals; stability, Steel; new 
development, Glass; decline, Coal. Where on the chart 
would you put industries in which you hold securities? 


“Timing Your Investments 


Correct timing in investing 
means more than buying stocks 
when they are low and selling 
them when they are high. Suc- 
cessful investment timing must 
consider a third phase: “life- 
time.” This is pictured in the 
chart above. 


Your Vital Question 


The important question for an 
investor to ask is: How old is 
the industry and in what period 
of its own industrial life is it? 
These divisions of an industry’s 
life span are roughly four: (1) 
development (2) rapid growth 
(3) stability and (4) new de- 


velopment or decline. 


ideal stage in the life of an 
industry. 

It is the profit zone for the cor- 
poration and its stockholders. 
It is the correct location for the 
bulk of your holdings. 


Make Two Tests 


First: Is your capital diversified 
over a reasonably broad range? 
Second: Are you well repre- 
sented among industries which 
are in the period of greatest 
growth? Have you kept the 
majority of your funds out of 
raw industries on the one hand, 
and out of fading industries on 
the other? 


Safety, Profit, Income 

When you time your invest- 
ment program by this three-fold 
plan you protect your principal, 
your profits and your income. 
The Babson Method gives you 
the benefit of more than thirty 
years’ experience in the field of 
investment management. 


Under our plan you get complete, 
continuous and personalized service. 


Send This Coupon 


Babson’s Reports 





Dept. 61-1, Babson Park, Mass. 





A Three-Fold Plan 


Without cbligation send me details of 
your investment service, and current re- 
ports on business and investment out- 
look. Also complimentary copy of chart 
like the above, showing position of many 


Big Profit Time 


there are about 250 securities 


“is 


es 





From the investment viewpoint 
your capital should be distrib- 
uted mainly in those industries 
which are in the period of mid- 
dle growth. They are beyond 
the promotional problems and 
yet are still not approaching the 
saturation dangers. It is the 


distributed over approximately 
30 different industries. We rec- 
ommend the purchase of those 
which we believe are timed for 
the period of rapid growth. 
There are others the sales of 
which we are advising at the 
present time. 
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major industries. 
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Address 




















1939’s Dark Horse 


(Continued from page 19) 











will be offset in 1939 by a bettering 
ratio between housing rentals and 
building costs, and a measurably im- 
proved state of personal incomes. So 
much for residential building. 

For non-residential building, the 
1938 volume of planning, the. nation 


over, was probably in excess of $3%4 
billions, for a gain of about 75% over 
the 1937 total of planned non-residen- 
tial buildings, public and private. Less 
than 35% of the volume planned this 
year has actually gone into construc- 
tion, whereas in 1937 the ratio of con- 
struction to planning was about 65%. 
This instance, too, strongly indicates a 
sound basis for believing that better 
days are ahead for construction of 
non-residential building types of every 
description. 

Though new planning on the part of 
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factories and of commercial enter- 
prises has failed in 1938 to best their 
respective performances of 1937, this 
is understandable when one views the 
striking shrinkages in industrial out- 
put and commercial transactions—to 
say little of the consequent melting- 
away of business profits—that came 
upon us late in 1937. With business 
and industry again on the upward 
trend, even these branches should soon 
partake of an enriched diet and feed on 
plans long in abatement—though it is 
still likely that, so far as 1939 is con- 
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LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


WITH QC.f EQUIPMENT 


Seventy-five years’ service to the railroads has 
given Q.C.f? a matchless fund of practical expe- 
rience. One advantage directly following from 
this is to be found in the remarkable operating 
economy of the new light-weight equipment 
designed and built by .C.f 

In the wider use of better and more economical 
rolling stock, Q.C.f believes the railroads of 
this country will find the means of carrying to 
even greater perfection, what admittedly is the 











world’s finest transport system. 


AMERICAN CAR 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET: NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(aistmas COMES IN “JUNE” 
DOWN IN AMERICA’S TROPICS 


Happy holidays — surf and sun- 
shine, escape from shut-in rou- 
tine for the children — the most 
memorable Christmas vacation 
imaginable, down where it’s 
always June. Make your plans 
now to include the Pancoast with 
its private beach, its traditional 
leadership, its entire correctness. 
Restricted clientele. Write for 
detailed information. 


TisP ANCOAST 


Arthur Pancoast OPEN ALL YEAR 


President American Plan in Winter 
Norman Pancoast 


Manager 





Distinguished 


The Drake offers every luxury and con- 

venience of fine living on Chicago's 

Gold Coast, overlooking Lake Michigan. 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 
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To the Advertiser Is Based Upon 
Its Essential Value to the Reader 
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cerned, non-residential building will be 
dominated largely by public, as distin- 
guished from private, enterprise. 

Putting all this together, it appears 
safe to conclude that non-residential 
building as a whole, on the Dodge 
basis, will show a gain over the 1938 
total of a little better than $1 billion. 
or not far from 20%. But such an im- 
provement, as it is in residential build- 
ing, is a long way removed from the 
reported totals for non-residential 
building of about $2.4 billions for 
1925 and about $2.6 billions for 1929. 

Two other important arms of the 
construction industry remain: Public 
works and public utilities, both usually 
thought of in terms of civil engineer- 
ing. 

It is in the field of public works, 
dominated almost entirely by public 
treasuries, that planned construction 
during 1938 made the most striking 
showing, and quite understandably. 
Here, upwards of $314 billions of 
planned construction, the country over, 
was probably involved, for a gain well 
in excess of 100% over the comparable 
1937 total. What is more, the 1938 
ratio of public works construction to 
planning was only about 33% as 
against a ratio of about 49% for 1937. 


What About National Defense? 


Because of the requirements set by 
Congress as to its last appropriations 
for public works in connection with 
the spending-lending program, it is not 
likely that any really significant in- 
crease in construction in this sphere 
looms for 1939. Nevertheless, one must 
not lose sight of the possibilities that 
inhere in the probability of an en- 
larged program of national defense, 
especially in its effect on prospects for 
river and harbor developments, naval 
bases, arsenals and the like. To this, 
too, must be added the improving pros- 
pects for state and municipal bond 
flotations for permanent improvements. 

Public-utility planning in 1938 was 
not far below $1% billions, taking the 
nation as a whole, more than doubling 
the 1937 planning total. At the same 
time, only about 25% of the 1938 
planned volume was actually under- 
taken during the year, while in the 
previous year about 52% actually got 
beyond the blueprint stage. Here is a 
field that promises real rewards for 
statesmanship as much by government 
as by industry, as much by capital as 
by labor. Here is a place where talk 
about needed relief for the sick rail- 
road industry and the much-maligned 
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electric-utility industry can be trans- 
lated into an abundance of useful con- 
struction and thousands of jobs for 
idle hands. Especially is this the case 
with respect to electric utilities, which 
once again are face to face with a de- 
mand for power that is in an increas- 
ing number of localities getting dan- 
gerously close to available capacities. 

Now we may draw off the following 
conclusions: 

1. Planned construction of all kinds 
in the United States as a whole in 1938 
probably amounted to about $11 bil- 
lions, exclusive of pure maintenance 
items. 

2. Probably no more than $4 bil- 
lions of this huge total actually has 
found its way into the construction 
stages in 1938. 

3. If the accustomed ratio of the 
construction to planning had held this 
year, at least $7 billions of construc- 
tion should have been undertaken in 
the year now ending. 

4. The indicated deficiency is to the 
tune of about $3 billions, representing 
a substantial backlog of potential con- 
struction with which the New Year be- 
gins. If only half of this materializes, 
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it still constitutes a running start that 
the construction world has not enjoyed 
since the clouding days of 1930. If you 
add to this the new plans and their 
execution which will come along in due 
course as 1939 unfolds, you can easily 
see that the construction industry— 
and business, too—really has some- 
thing to crow about. 

5. Unless we are in the throes of 
war, which would have its greatest in- 
cidence in constricting the outlook for 
residential building, a Poor Richard 
appraisal of the bitter with the sweet 
can leave no other broad conclusion 
than that, on the’ Dodge basis of re- 
porting, the 1939 construction total 
will exceed the creditable volume of 


1938 by at least 15%. 


6. What is more, if we look at the 
construction panorama in its entire ex- 
panse, the country over, 1939 promises 
an expenditure for new construction 
of every type and for maintenance in 
respect to existing structural facilities 
approximating $8.6 billions—an in- 
crease over the 1938 estimated total of 
about $1 billion, or 13%. 

In short, the year 1939 opens a new 
vista for men and money anxious to 
get things done. Truly there is some- 
thing fascinating about a hole in the 
ground where men and machines are 
at work rearing some new creation to 
serve human desires. And if I read the 
signs aright, I see more such holes in 
the ground than at any other time in 
ten long and extremely lean years. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


Out of a thousand youngsters at the 
age of ten, 145 will live to be eighty 
years of age and at least eight will live 
to be ninety. (Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co.) 


The annual deposit of dust and soot 
from the air has been calculated at 


200 tons per square city mile. (Ameri- 
can Radiator Co.) 


The people of the U. S. owe each 
other today more than $250,000,000.- 
000. Of these debts, $178,000,000,000 
are in private credit institutions. 
(Twentieth Century Fund) 
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FLINTKOTE 


American Homes - + « American Industry 
American Motor Car Manufacturers 


FLINTK OTE 
50 West 50th Street - New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta ¢ Boston + Chicago + Detroit + Los Angeles * New Orleans * Waco ° London 


* * * 


BUILDING MATERIALS DIVISION 


The Flintkote line of Building Materials has established an enviable record of service and trade 
and consumer acceptance during the past 37 years. Outstanding products in this well-known 
and nationally distributed line include Asphalt Shingles, Sidings and Roofings; Rock Wool 
Home Insulation; Asbestos-Cement Shingles and Sidings; Insulation Boards and Wall Boards. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Flintkote Industrial Asphalts are widely used for industrial flooring, damp-proofing, water- 
proofing, the protection of steel from the effects of corrosion and for the efficient protection 
and maintenance of roofs, plants and equipment. Flintkote Automotive Products, for the 
scientific sound deadening and insulation of the all-steel body of the modern motor car, are 
custom-designed to meet definite needs and specific requirements. 


SERVES 


COMPANY 
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Sitting in a luxuriously 


furnished living room, be- 
fore a comfortable fire- 
place, away from the din 
of traffic—you will find 
at The Sherry-Netherland 
the same relaxation after 
a busy day that you would 
enjoy in your own home... 
Yet the cost of your stay 
in New York at The 
Sherry-Netherland would 
probably surprise you be- 


cause it is so reasonable. 


Transient Rates 


Single Rooms . $7 
Double Rooms $9 
Suites from . $15 
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The SHERRY-| 
NETHERLAND 


FACING the PARK y 


FIFTH AVE. at 59th ST. 
New York 
Eugene Voit, Manager 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, both business and personal? FRANK 
H. SHEVIT, consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this 
column or by mail, without charge. Enclose self-addressed envelope. Address him 
at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Items Deductible 


Should you desire a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes, | will 
list them for you if you will write me 


enclosing a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. 


Stock Rights 


A stockholder of the “A” stock of a 
corporation was given a right to pur- 
chase one additional share of “B” stock 
for each two shares of the “A” stock 
held. The stockholder did not exercise 
his rights and did not sell them, al- 
though they had a market value. Is the 
loss that he suffered by permitting the 
rights to lapse deductible for Federal 
income-tax purposes? No. The income- 
tax law is concerned only with realized 
gains and realized losses. Gains or 
losses are not realized until the stock is 


sold. 


Corporate Losses 


A taxpayer advanced money to and 
owned stock in a company which be- 
came bankrupt. At the receiver's sale 
he purchased the assets of the bank- 
rupt corporation and turned them over 
to a new corporation for all of its stock. 
Subsequently he sold all this stock. 

What is the basis for gain or loss for 
Federal income-tax purposes? It should 
be computed by totalling (1) the cost 
of the purchase at the receiver's sale, 
plus (2) all the debts of the new cor- 
poration to the taxpayer. He cannot in- 
clude the value of the accounts receiv- 
able or the stock it owned in the bank- 
rupt corporation. 


Interest Deductible 


To induce his wife to withdraw a 
suit for divorce and resume marital 
relations, a taxpayer offered to convey 
to her certain real estate and to execute 
and deliver to her his promissory note 
for $100,000, payable ten years after 
date, with interest of 6% per annum, 
payable monthly. His offer was ac- 
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cepted, and the divorce action was dis- 
missed. Is the interest paid on the note 
deductible for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses? Yes. 


Premiums Paid 


If a creditor takes out a life insur- 
ance policy on an individual to cover 
loans to the individual the creditor 
may, while the loan is outstanding, de- 
duct from his gross income as a neces- 
sary expense the amount of the pre- 
miums paid during the year for which 
a Federal return is made. 


Advances to Subsidiary 


A corporation purchased the stock of 
another corporation to which it had 
previously made advances and contin- 
ued to make advances for advertising. 
These advances were recorded as loans 
by the corporation and as accounts pay- 
able by the subsidiary. After the tax- 
able year these advances were cancelled 
by the corporation. 

Can the advances made to the sub- 
sidiary be added to the cost of the. sub- 
sidiary stock? No. 


Judgment Taxable 


A corporation reporting on the ac- 
crual basis, paid and was allowed de- 
ductions for the full amount of real- 
estate taxes which it had been contest- 
ing for a number of years. The taxpay- 
er obtained a judgment against the city 


* for overpayment of the back taxes and 


thereupon sold the judgment to its bank 
in consideration of one dollar, with a 
guarantee of payment. 

The corporation received a credit in 
its bank account for the face amount 
of the judgment and accrued interest. 
The city, however, did not pay the 
judgment but contested it further. Lat- 
er the bank requested the corporation 
to take back the claim for refund under 
its guarantee. 

Is the amount credited by the bank 
to the corporation’s bank account tax- 
able as income? Yes. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT— 
GIVE YOUR MEN 


The Salesman’s Diary 


With a Stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES 
for Every Day in 1939! 






















This Diary Is 


Des igned To: 
eo 






FEBRUARY, 1939 © 


side 
cach day as a challenge, 













1. Provide sales- 
managers and busi- 
ness heads with an 
acceptable, fruitful 
addition to the sales 
kit—a cheerful daily 
buck-up to the men 
on the sales fronts. 





2. Stimulate sales- 
men to become more 
successful. 















































: 3. Enrich their feel- 
* ing of self-respect. 
g- 4. Enable them to 
ns derive more joy 
y- from their jobs. 
a Sunday, 12. ‘ 
ad es yer reading belt to make 5. Inspire courage, 
Pere ; eS veat energy, resourceful- 
b- ness. 
* 
6. Offer timely hints 
on how to win the 
goodwill of pros- 
pects and customers. 
ic 
le- 


i. [Start Your Own “Sales Crusade” 
a By Giving Your Men this 1939 
ty Year-Round Sales Stimulator As 


7 a Christmas or New Year's Gift! 


To Help Your Men Get On— 
Get One for Each of Them 


eee 


Convenient Order Form ————— 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 





120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SD-12-15 
a Price Schedul U. S. Only Ship me prepaid............ .covies of “‘The Salesman’s 
(Canada and Foreign Add 10%) Diary” featuring a stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. 
; FORBES for every day in 1939 at prices quoted. 
in , =nclosed is remittance of ¢.. 
fe eee 35¢ each Meenas te remittanes Of $....0+-..0000+2-00+. 
int Lt lee 33¢ each Sonnet snSete acenptel See sated. eumpnaien: aly) 
st. 2 sf. Sree ..31¢ each (On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales 
he 101 to 500 copies............ -28¢ each tax for relief of unemployed.) 
| ‘ Prices on 501 or more on request 
a . , i a ‘ s eee NATE gee 
i Prices include individual mailing envelopes.  §§ HMMM (EEE EEE EES 
c 


On orders of one hundred and one or more, 
ler company name imprinted on cover at addi- 
tional cost of 2c a line per copy. 















nk TO COMPANIES SELLING THROUGH RETAILERS— Fi = 
, SPECIAL 1939 “RETAIL SALES DIARY’ WITH A TIP ITT see eeereecseeeeesseresseneees PNR vases ancients 
iX- A DAY BY B. C. FORBES NOW READY FOR RETAIL 








(1 Send sees++e Copies of “RETAIL SALES DIARY” 
with a Tip a Day by B. C. Forbes. Enclosed is 
remittance of $ 


SALESPEOPLE. SAME PRICES AS ABOVE. ORDER 
COPIES TODAY. SEE COUPON AT RIGHT. 
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ee HRISTMAS comes but 


once a year, yet Nor- 


folk and Western coal 
trains are on the move 
every day with thousands of tons of Fuel 
Satisfaction. Operating on exacting schedules 
over heavy steel track carefully safeguarded 
at all times by latest automatic signals, these 
modern trains are vitally important in main- 
taining an adequate supply of the unexcelled 
coals mined along the Norfolk and Western 
Railway for distributors and consumers every- 


where. 


For complete information about Fuel Satis- 
faction or for assistance in the solution of 
your fuel problem, telephone or write: Coal 
Traffic Department, Roanoke, Va., or any of 
the Railway's Coal Bureaus located at the 
833 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Boston; 819 Marquette Build- 


following addresses: 


ing. Chicago: 904 Dixie Terminal Building. 
Cincinnati: 1161 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland: 1740 Book Building, Detroit: 1105 
Reynolds Building. Winston-Salem: or any 
representative of the Railway’s Freight 


Traffic Department. 





rorTOR Wa PORFOLE. va 














CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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Washinglon 


Back to Checks & Balances 


REFLECTING upon the kaleidoscopic 
currents and crises of 1938, one veers 
inescapably to the conclusion that sel- 
dom in all human history have a peo- 
ple been given more reason for deep 
thanksgiving at year’s end than the 
American nation today. 

In a world of hysteria, hatreds, re- 
bellion and violent international an- 
archy, America quietly has reappraised 
the fundamental concepts of her ro- 
bust national faith, and rededicated 
herself to the old verities of order, 
justice and progress. Nowhere else in 
the world today is there so much sub- 
stance in the season’s greeting, “Good 
will toward men.” 

Problems remain—grave problems 
of economic adjustment, and deep 
wounds of an incipient class war. But 
the basic machinery for solving these 
problems still is intact—the machinery 
of balanced constitutional government 
by consent. 

In historical perspective it is hardly 
too much to say that had American 
¢lemocracy crumpled under the strain 


1? _as was so widely feared for a time 


by some, and so fervently hoped by 
others—the event would have marked 
the most disastrous page since the 
Dark Ages. Instead, the fundamental 
aspirations of American democracy to- 
day are once more the beacon-light of 
the world. We bend with the breeze, 
but we face the storm. 


They Still Want Freedom 


Everywhere, humans still long to be 
free, still yearn for ordered security 
under law, still aspire to the privilege 
of shaping their own destinies accord- 
ing to their own lights and energies. 
And where the human heart is, there 
will governments also be, ultimately. 
Let him who doubts America’s stand- 
ing today as the hope of the world con- 
template for a minute what might hap- 
pen were we suddenly to repeal all re- 
strictions upon immigration, both Ori- 
ental and Occidental. 

For all this, and more, do we owe 
national thanksgiving. And such is the 
challenge of our individual responsi- 
bilities as we face the new year. 
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The forces of destruction and decay 
always are at large, not only in social 
and political organisms, but also in 
the wheat field, the apple orchard—in 
all life. The first problem of social or- 
ganization always has been to keep the 
natural destructive forces submerged 
or controlled—to maintain the whole- 
some and constructive impulses of hu- 
manity in such glowing vitality that 
they may resist and throw off the ever- 
present germs of decay. 

Herein has America scored her his- 
torical triumph during 1938. A rela- 
tively small, but highly organized, 
clique who believes sincerely that the 
American system of life cannot succeed 
has been placed at last under adequate 
checks and control. 


Slogan for 39 


The whole atmosphere of American 
politics has been changed abruptly by 
the controlling fact that the essential 
condition of checks and balances be- 
tween the three great branches of Gov- 
ernment has been restored in effective 
form. Congress now is strong enough 
to defend the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the judiciary; and the courts, 
thus adequately protected in their con- 
stitutional functions, will prove suffi- 
ciently powerful to insure the citizen 
against all excesses of executive au- 
thority, from whatever direction. 

Thus, America faces the new year 
in a spirit of tempered confidence, 
mindful of terrific burdens to be 
borne, but strong in the faith that the 
recent resurgence of fundamental 
Americanism makes the task possible. 
But beyond our own borders, the world 
faces the wreckage of twenty-five years 
of war, inflation, revolution and the 
civil commotions inevitably engen- 
dered by unstable currencies. 

If an international slogan were to 
be adopted to light the world’s road 
back in 1939, it ought to be a slogan 
truly harmonious with these times of 
change, a streamlined slogan, as it 
were, to serve not only the year but 
the century ahead— 

“Peace on earth; good will toward 


men.” —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Costly business forms make mighty 

expensive scratch pads. Yet thousands 

of business organizations find no 

better way to salvage office and factory forms that 

have become obsolete. This salvage value is only a 

fraction of the original cost. Most of the cost be- 

comes a complete loss chargeable to obsolescence. 
Executives who suppose their expenditures for 


business forms are in the “pin money” bracket, find 


MULTIGRAPH 


In the Multigraph line 
there is a machine that will 


do these things for you: 


1. Provide the forms your 
business needs, in just the 
right quantities, how you want 
them, when you need them. 


2. Eliminate the buying and 
storing of large quantities in 
order to obtain “long run” 
prices. (That’s where obso- 
lescence really starts. ) 


ample proof to the contrary when they analyze the 
yearly cost of all forms. A check-up on losses due 
to obsolescence alone is enlightening. And bear 
in mind that obsolescence is only one of many factors 
which combine to make the subject of business forms 


one that deserves careful attention in every business. 


3. Eliminate the price penalty 
of “short runs.” 


4. Provide flexibility which 
enables you to design new 
forms and revise old forms 
without excessive cost. 


5. Effect worthwhile savings 
at no sacrifice of quality. 


6. Eliminate red tape in pro- 
viding forms and communi- 
cations for every department, 
where the need exists. 


ENDS OBSOLESCENCE—/lud 


Regardless of the kind or 
quantity of business forms 
required, you can adopt 
Multigraph methods to im- 
mediate and permanent ad- 
vantage. Discuss the matter 
with the nearest MULTI- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY... 
you will find it listed in 
principal city phone 
books. You'll be surprised 
to learn how many ways 
these methods can profit- 
ably serve you. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ®* Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 





let up before your nerves get Tired lense 


GREYHOUND 


Swift, graceful, 
bly wise. Ancien 


Greek royalty stamped him as 


a symbol of ari 
tinguished line 


bearing can be found on 
Egyptian carvings dating to 


3500 B.C. Rac 


this breed popular in the U.S. 
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T’S thrilling to watch the flashing greyhound in full flight. 
But it’s important to note that when the race is over he 
rests—as the greyhound above is doing now. Though the 


dog’s highly 


the dog relaxes instinctively! Life as it is today leads us to 
ignore fatigued nerves. We carry ondespite increasing tension, 
strain. Be kind to your nerves if you want them to be kind to 
you. Pause a while, now and then. LET UP—LIGHT UP A 
CAMEL! Let the frequent enjoyment of Camel’s mild, ripe 
tobaccos help you take life more calmly, pleasantly, profitably! 


These bu 


chance—they “Let up—Light up a Camel” 













and remarka- ia 
t Egyptian and . 


stocracy. Dis- 
sand proud 


ing has made 


keyed nervous system closely resembles our own, 


sy, happy folks give their nerves a 


SALESMAN JOHN K. SPEER finds Cam- 


els good partners in his business. says: “My work requires great con- Camels and find 
“On my job, I can’t afford tense centration. Naturally, it’s a strain out why they are 
nerves,” says Mr. Speer, “so I ease on the nerves. My simple, pleasant the LARGEST- 
nerve strain often. I let upand light method for avoiding ragged, upset SELLING 

up a Camel. A pause and a Camel _ nerves is to rest now and then, CIGARETTE 


gives measwell sense of well-being.” 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN Audrey D. Covert 


and let up and light up a Camel.” 
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A SOUND ENGINEER controls the complicated 
equipment which puts a radio program 
“on the air.” You'll find many a Camel 
smoker in this nerve-straining profession. 


Smoke 6 packs of 


Ler 





IN AMERICA 


& 
—that tobacco is remarkably sensitive to mois- ; : 
ture? That at one stage, practically all the mois- 
ture is removed from cigarette tobacco, and just 
the proper amount restored for manufacturing 
purposes? That there are more than 40 huge air- 
conditioning machines where Camels are made? 
Camel spends millions to preserve the mildness 
and richness of finer, more expensive tobaccos. 


pip you 
KNOW ¢ 





Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


UP. LIGHT UP A CAMEL! 


Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 
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